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RYSTAL PALACE.—The FIRST of. the Series of 

SATURDAY CONCERTS and AFTERNOON PROMENADES will take 
place on SaTuRDAY, October 6th, at Three o'clock, 1877. The _pro- 
gramme will include: Overture Oberon am); Chorus, “‘Gipsy Life” 
(Schumann); Senta’s Ballad from The Flying Dutchman (Wagner); Sym- 
phony No. 1 in O (Beethoven); Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra 
in E flat (Benedict); Music to Shakspere’s Henry VIII. (Sullivan); 
March—Introduction; Song, with Chorus on Words by Henry VIII.; 
Graceful Dance; Slow Water Music (Barearolle), first time in London; 
Overture, Le Premier jour de Bonheur (Auber), first time at these Concerts. 
Vocalists —Mdme Sophie Léwe ; the Crystal Palace Choir. Solo Pianofotte— 
Mdme Arabella Goddard. Conductor—Mr AvGust MANNS. Transferable 
Btalls, in Area or Gallery, for the series of Twenty-five Concerts, Two Guineas; 
Bingle Stalls, in Area or Gallery, Half-a-Crown, First Half-a-Orown Saturday 


of Winter Season. 
K Based SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 
GREAT ST JAMES’S HALL. 


EveRY Monpay, WEDNESDay, Farivar, and SATURDAY AT EIGHT. 
CHANGE OF PROGRAMME EACH EVENING. 


it ¢ Cutng to other engagements, no performances can be given in the Suburbs 
of London, 

Front Seats, 3s.; Balcony, 2s.; Admission, 1s. Tickets may be had at 
Austin’s and principal Musicsellers, 


Me JAMES KENNEDY will sing J. C. Rarr’s “ DARK 
LOOHNAGAR,” on Monday next, at Great St James’s Hall. 


j R KENNEDY will Wm Henpverson’s “JEANIE 


MORRISON,” on Friday next, at the Great St James’s Hall. 


ARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY.—HER MAJESTY’S 


OPERAHOUSE, ABERDEEN, Monpay, Oct. 8th. London, Adelphi 
Theatre, Feb. 11th, 1878. 


PIANO COMPOSITIONS 
FLORIAN PA PASCAL. 


EXPLANATORY api Easy ; M. D., ‘asy ; M. D., Moderately Difficult ; D., Difficult. 


DANSE FAVORITE. Op.1. (E.) Gavotte Louis XIV. (E.) 
MINUET DE BOCCHERINI. Op.2. (M, E.) 
me GWYNN. Op. 3. A Reminiscence of the Court of t Charles Il. 


(M.D.) . 
oye AU TOURNOL. Op.4.. 4. a. ) 
BALLET. 


“i for string wi. ts net. 
(Played at the Alexandra Palace, Promenade Concerts, Covent Garden, &c.) 
tr — Op. 6, Souvenir de ei de Valois. (Played 
nade Concerts, Covent Garden, &c.) (M. E.) a ot 
UN CONGR’ WA, Ope Op. 7. — un Théme de Batiste. Ot. D.) 
. &, uisse ole. * oo 
"9 equine. BR 


(D.).. 
. Esquisse RIO-A-BRAG. (D.) 

OHANSON D'AMO . Etude yemengaae @ D.) 

— E ROYALE. (M.E.) . = 


0. do. (d.)"""s.. e 
STENTORELLA. “Burla Tuscana.” (M. D.) 
AN ALBUM LEAF. Un Souvenir, (M.) . 
LES VIEUX TEMPS. Gavotte. (M.) _... 
BEROEUSE. (M.)... pe on 
TYROLIENNE. ‘Apres Donizetti. (M. E ae bie 
LA PRINCESSE. Gavotte Moderne. CM. .e a), a 
Also for a} Band, 1s, net. 
UN BIJOU PER ie (M.) (Tikeatrated) e 
2iewe MEDITATION. PRES DU LAO. (M.) CTitustrated)... 
TRANSORIPTION. BRILLIANT. (Braham). D. , 
(Performed by Mdme Arabella Goddard). 
NEW SONG. By FLoRIAN Pascat. 
— (Sung with _ success A 3 Signor n 


Post Free Half- ‘price. 

















DAWN SONG. 
Giannini)... 





Lonvon : 
JOSEPH WILLIAMS, 24, BERNERS STREET, W. 
and 123, Cuxapsipg, E.C. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
PROMENADE © CONCERTS. 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MES&RS. A. AND S, GATTI 
EVERY EVENING AT EIGHT. 


Conductor... Signor ARDITI. 


Artists—Madlles Lucia Rajmondi, Celega, and Alvarez, Miss Blanche Lucas, &e. ; 
= Maurel, Signor Gianini, and Mr F. weg. Celli; M. Henry Ketten, Mr Howard 
eynolds, "M. Antoine Bouman. Orchestra of 100 performers. Band of the 
oldstream Guards under the direction of Mr Fred. Godfrey. Leader—Mr A. 
aon Accompanist—M. Marlois, 
Monpay next, Haypn’s FAREWELL SYMPHONY. to Lamesa next, 
STERNDALE BENNETT. Fripay next, BALLAD NIGHT 


REFRESHMENTS BY MESSRS GATTI, OF THE ROYAL ADELAIDE GALLERY, 
ADELAIDE STREET, STRAND. 


PROMENADE, ONE SHILLING. 


Box Office open Daily from Ten till Five. 
Manager, Mr J, RUSSELL. 


Just Published, in 18mo, price 1s. 


PRIMER or 
PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 


By FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
Edited by 
GEORGE GROVE. 
With numerous Examples. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
“WHEN THE CRIMSON SUN WAS LOW.” 


NEW SONG BY 


LOUISA GRAY. 


Price 4s. 
London: CRAMER & Co., 201, Regent Street, W. 








By the same Composer, “After so Long,” “My White Rose,” “Ronald 
and I,” &., &c. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE of MUSIC.—Concerts com- 
mence October 10. Conductor—Mr LANspDoWNE COTTELL. LANGHAM 
Hatt. The Residential Department, Belsize Park, contains 12 spacious 
practice rooms, large dining hall (table d’héte daily, 6.30), 38 airy bedrooms, 
unusual privileges, first-class metropolitan season and Italian Oren tickets, 
Fees from 63s. pectus one stamp. 


ING’S COLLEGE CHOIR SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE.— 

THREE VACANCIES.—Choristers are educated, lodged, and boarded free 

of expense under care of one of the Chaplains. Candidates should be between 

9 and 11 years of age, and must present themselves in the Coll Chapel before 

Noon om Wednesday, October 10. Certificates of birth and baptism must be sent 
forthwith to the DEan. 


HE MUSICAL DIRECTORY, 1878.—<Additional Names, 
Notices of Removal, Professional Communications, Advertisements, &c., 
desired to be inserted in the forthcoming issue in December should be 
immediately forwarded to the Publishers, Messrs RUDALL, OARTE & Oo., 
20, Charing Cross, London. 


lHE MUSIC TRADE REVIEW (price 4d.), a Monthly 

Newspaper devoted to the interests of Pianoforte and Musica! Instrument 
Makers, Publishers, the Profession, Artists, Amateurs, and the General Public, 
will be published in the course of October.—Editorial, Advertisement, and Pub- 
lishing Offices, 1, Raquet Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


DME SAINTON-DOLBY’S VOCAL ACADEMY.—The 
Classes will RE-OPEN on the 22nd October. All communications to be 
addressed to 71, Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, W, 
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SCHOTT 


& CO.’S 


NEW CATALV GSS > 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
VIOLIN 

TENOR (VIOLA) 
VIOLONCELLO 
DOUBLE BASS 


FLUTE 
CLARIONET 
ORGAN 
HARMONIUM 
HARP 


CHAMBER x 
(Piano Trios, Quartets, &c., &c.) 





ELEMENTARY VOCAL MUSIC. 
SACRED ” 
MASSES. 

FRENCH ROMANCES. 
MELODIES OF JULES FAURE. 
Also of Works of 


ALEXANDER GUILMANT, 
RICHARD WAGNER, 


and 
CHARLES GOUNOD. 


Any of the above sent Post Free on application to 


159, REGENT 


STREET, 


LONDON. 








Branch Establishments at MAYENCE, Paris, Brussets, RoTrERDAM, FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE, and LEIPsIc. 


Rcorvrs (of Milan) DEPOT, 23, CHARLES STREET, 
Mrpp.LEsEx Hospirat, Lonpon, W. 
Lists of Vocal, Pianoforte, or Instrumental Music of every description gratis 
and post free. 


All Sheet Music at half price. Sample Copies to the Trade on the usual terms. 


RicorDi's GRAND CATALOGUE, containing nearly 50,000 of his own publications, 
5s. net. 


\ R WELBYE-WALLACE will sing Ienace Gurpsonn’s 
last most successful Serenade, ‘‘ MY LADY SLEEPS,” and Signor T1ro 
Marret’s ‘‘ RITA,” at his provincial engagements during the autumn. _ 


\ R BRIDSON (Baritone) will sing at the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Concert on the 9th October. Communications respecting 


ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, &c., to be addressed 17, Bartholomew 
Road, Kentish Town, N.W. 


HE MISSES ALLITSEN beg to announce their removal to 





“STAR GAZING.” __ “se 
R W. H. CUMMINGS will sing his successful Song, 
‘‘STAR-GAZING,” at the Dome, Brighton, Oct. llth. 


























53, Portsdown Road, Maida Vale, W., where they request that all com- 

munications respecting Concerts, Private Parties, and Pupils may for the future 

be addressed. 

\ ISS FRANCESCA JESSIE FERRARI begs to announce 
her return to town for the Season. Address 33, Wimpole Street, Cavendish 

uare, 

1 R HANDEL GEAR, Professor of Singing, begs to 
announce his Return to Town for the Season.—66, Seymour Street, Port- 

man Square. = 

N RS SICKLEMORE begs to announce her Return to Town 
for the Season. Address No. 8, St James’s Terrace, Westbourne Square, W. 

N R W. DORRELL begs to announce to his Pupils and 
Friends that he has returned to London for the Season.—25, Lower Seymour 

Street, Portman Square, W. 

i R T. HARPER’S TOUR in the Provinces will continue 
during the Autumn and Winter. Vocalists—Miss Agnes Larkcom, Miss 

Marion Severn, Mr Kenningham, Mr Thurley Beale. Solo Trumpet—Mr Harper. 

Solo Pianoforte—Mr Fountain Meen. The above artists can be engaged for 


oratorios and miscellaneous concerts.—Address 5, Brecknock Crescent, N.W. 


i R W. COURTNEY and Momz LOUISE GAGE (Mrs 
CouRTNEY) beg to announce that during their stay in Italy all letters 
respecting ENGAGEMENTS, &c., must be addressed to 17, Holland Road, Ken- 
sington. 
Mee IDA CORANI requests that all Communications 
respecting ENGAGEMENTS for Opera, Oratorio, or Concerts, &c., be 
addressed to her Agent, Mr W. B. HEALEY, Royal Aquarium, Westminster, or 
care of Messrs DuncAN Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
IGNOR BONETTI begs to announce his departure from 
London for a short period. All communications respecting ENGAGE- 
MENTS for Opera, Concerts, or Lessons, can be addressed to Signor BonErrt, 
Poste-restante, Milan, Italy. 


i) R SHAKESPEARE begs to announce his Removal to 
13, Alexander Square, South yey wn where all communications 
concerning concerts, oratorios, &c., may be addressed. 


IGNOR and MDLLES BADIA have arrived in Town. All 
communications to be addressed to 17, Langham Street, Portland Place, W. 




















| Winthrop Street, Cork. 


| Performance of Operettas. 


THEORY OF MUSIC. 


Dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. the Princess LOUISE (Marcbioness of Lorne), 


By LOUISA GIBSON, 
(Professor of Music at the Plymouth High School for Girls.) 


Now Ready. 

A SECOND BOOK 
AND 
A THIRD BOOK. 

BEING A CONTINUATION OF 
A FIRST BOOK 
On the Theory of Music, written for the use of Schools, and for Students prepar- 
ing for the Oxford and Cambridge local examinations. __ 

‘A FIRST BOOK” has already reached the fourth edition ; it is highly com- 
mended by Dr G. A. Macfarren, Sir J. Benedict, Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, &c. ; and is 
adopted at the South London Musical Training Oollege, the Nottingham Music 
School, and in many High Schools, &¢., in London and the Provinces, 

Price, boards, 3s. ; stiff paper, 2s. ; postage, 2d, 
LONDON: 


WEEKES & ©0O.; NOVELLO & CO.; WHITTAKER & OCO,, 
__AND OF THE AUTHOR, 13, SEATON TERRACE, PLYMOUTH. 





“VOLE MON OISEAU.” 
PENSEE FUGITIVE POUR PIANO. 
Par IGNACE GIBSONE., 


STanLEY Lucas, WEBER, & Co:, 84, New Bond Street. 





TUNER. 
\ V ANTED, a First-class Pianoforte and Harmonium 
TUNER for Townand Country work, Apply at once to GuNN & FERGuson, 


‘YOCALIsTS (Amateur)—LADIES and GENTLEMEN 

REQUIRED, who would join a Society now forming for the Study and 
For Particulars address ‘‘O. B.,” care of Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





|“MHOU ART MY DREAM.”—This new and charming 





yey f by CarLI ZOELLER, will be sung every evening during the 
week, at the Mohawk Minstrels’ Entertainment, Agricultural Hall. 


ONDO JOYEUX. Pour le Pianoforte. Par Cu. Hersury. 
Price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


MUSIC STRINGS. —WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS 
FOR ALL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RUFFINI’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings 
for Soloists, 


25, SHERWOOD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, PICCADILLY. 
Price List free on application. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 


WARWIOK MANSION. 
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DEATH OF MADEMOISELLE TIETJENS. 


With deep regret we make the sad announcement that a 
great artist has passed away from our midst ; that one of the 
brightest ornaments of the lyric stage is no more. Though 
long dreaded, the blow will be none the less keenly felt. 
Mademoiselle Tietjens died at two o'clock, p.m., on Wednes- 
day, the 3rd inst., at her residence in the Finchley Road. 














(From the ‘‘ Times,” October 4.) 


We regret to announce that Mdlle Tietjens died at two o’clock 
yesterday morning at her residence, 51, New Finchley Road, after a 
protracted and very painful illness. On Tuesday, Mdlle Tietjens 
was exceedingly cheerful, and in the course of the afternoon received, 
through Mr Spencer Wells, a most gracious message from the Queen 
and Princesses, expressing sympathy with her sufferings and admi- 
ration of her talents, and adding :—‘‘ We have always admired her 
splendid voice and talents.” Mdlle Tietjens was delighted with this 
message, which arrived in time to cheer the last evening of her life. 
She was up in the afternoon, became faint towards bed-time, but 
went to sleep comfortably, and scarcely awoke before her rather 
sudden déath from fainting. * eo * * Her illness 
had commenced at Brighton, in 1875, when symptoms of obstructed 
intestines became apparent, but were relieved by surgical treatment. 
In 1876, when she was in America, these symptoms recurred. On 
her return, Mr Spencer Wells first saw her in August, 1876, and 
relieved the symptoms, as Mr Howell had previously done at 
Brighton. She then went on a provincial tour, and sang for 80 
nights as well as she had ever sung in her life. She also appeared 
on the stage in the early part of the last Opera season, but in the 
second week of April of the present year the disease began rapidly to 
intensify, and she sang for the last time, on the 19th of May, in 
Luerezia Borgia. On that occasion she had to die a stage death, 
and she remarked to a friend that she thought she was really dying. 
It then required four men to lift her. She afterwards underwent 
several operations, which, however, were ineffectual. For several 
months Mdlle Tietjens was in a critical condition, and her sufferings 
elicited spontaneous manifestations of sympathy among all classes, 
from her Majesty the Queen, who sent an autograph letter, down- 
wards. Mdlle Tietjens went to Worthing on the 18th of June, and 
caught cold after her journey. Her subsequent history was that of 
gradually declining strength, with occasional suffering relieved by 
surgical skill. Recently she returned to her home in St John’s 
Wood, where she died, surrounded by her sisters and nieces, amid 
all the care of a large circle of affectionate friends. 





(From the “ Daily Telegraph.”) 

A famous artist has gone from amongst us. On the 3rd inst., at 
her house in Finchley New Road, after a long and painful illness, 
Theresa Tietjens, or Titiens, breathed her last. “‘ Life’s fitful fever ” 
over, she sleeps in peace. But England laments a loss; a sense of 
bereavement oppresses us all, and a consciousness that a place is 
vacant none may ever fill so well. This is truly the artist’s 
apotheosis, Better than the bouquets that have fallen at her feet, 
better than the laurel wreaths that have spoken to her of victory, 
better than the thunders of applause that have rolled through all 
the years of her artistic life, is the public sorrow at her death. We 
pay the noblest tribute to her worth now that the curtain has 
descended which can never be lifted, and before which the loudest 
“call” is vain, 

Nineteen years ago the musical world of England began first to 
grow familiar with the name of Tietjens. In the spring of 1858, 
while as yet Covent Garden Theatre was unfinished, Mr Lumley 
resolved to open ‘Her Majesty’s” for another season of Italian 
opera. Looking round in search of some new attraction, the 
manager espied among the artists of the Imperial Vienna Opera a 
lady whose talent, though not then what it afterwards became, he 
at once recognised, and whose services he promptly secured. Mdlle 
Tietjens_ could hardly be considered, at that time an obvious and 
unquestionable ‘‘ prize.” She was almost entirely unknown in 
England 3 8o much so that contemporary musical journals may be 
searched in vain for more notice of oe than the occasional appear- 









ance of her name in communications from abroad. Her engagement 
was mentioned as that of ‘‘Mdlle Titiens, or Tietjens, from 
Vienna,” and gossip could only say that she had a reputation for 
playing Valentine in Les Huguenots. Subsequently it was reported 
that the new artist claimed Hamburg as her native place, that the 
then ‘Free City ” had witnessed her début, and that her progress 
to the important Vienna stage had been rapid, though undistin- 
guished by achievements able to secure Europeanrenown. Rumours 
like these were not adapted to excite a very great amount of 
curiosity, but, with the issue of Mr Lumley’s prospectus, musical 
people became more interested in the coming artist. Though the 
old-fashioned opera prospectus did not strictly limit itself to truth, 
Mr Lumley exaggerated nothing, when, after expressing a hope that 
the début of Mdlle Tietjens, or Titiens, would distinguish the season 
of 1858 not less than that of Signor Giuglini distinguished the 
season of 1857, he went on to say :— 


‘*Tt is seldom that nature lavishes on one person all the varied gifts which 
are needed to make a great soprano, A voice whose register entitles it to 
claim this rank is of the rarest order. The melodious quality and power, 
which are not less essential than an extended register, are scarcely more 
common. Musical knowledge, executive finish, and perfect intonation are 
indispensable; and to these the prima donna should add dramatie force and 
adaptability, and a large measure of personal grace. Even these rare endow- 
ments will not suffice unless they are illumined by the fire of genius. How 
nearly the high ideal is approached by Madlle Tietjens, and how much more 
nearly it may hereafter be reached under the same genial encouragerr ent which 
has developed the powers of so many aspirants, the friends of the Opera will 
soon have an opportunity of judging.” 

Looking at these remarks by the light of subsequent events, it is 
impossible not to admire the discernment of the manager who first 
brought Theresa Tietjens to our shores. In due course the new 
prima donna arrived, and, on Tuesday, April 13, 1858, made her 
début at Her Majesty’s Theatre as Valentine, in Meyerbeer’s great 
opera, the Queen and Prince Albert being present. The next morn- 
ing Mdlle Tietjens woke up to find herself famous on English ground. 
The audience had acclaimed her, but the press, speaking with a 
louder voice, and in the hearing of all the world, recognised the fact 
that a great artist had appeared. Here, for example, are the words 
of a prominent critic—words that, after 19 years’ knowledge of their 
subject, still read as the words of truth and soberness :— 

“Mdlle Titiens is an ‘artist’ in the truest sense. Her voice is a pure 
soprano, fresh, penetrating, and powerful. Like most German singers, she 
pays little regard to embellishment. In the music of Valentine she sang what 
was set down for her, and no more, but what she did sing was accomplished 
to perfection. For this she is entitled to high commendation, since modern 
vocalists who look upon composers as of more than secondary importance are 
rare. By her execution of the occasional florid passages allotted to V alentine 
—the descending scale of the two octaves from C in alt, in the duet with 
Marcel, and the chromatic passage in the duet with Raoul, for example—we 
are not warranted in concluding that Mdlle Tietjens possesses more than 
ordinary fluency, but must leave that point for decision when we hear her 
in Lucrezia Borgia and Norma. At present our impression is that Fidelio, 
of all operas, would suit her best, and that nothing in the operatic repertory 
is too grand for her means. As an actress, Mdlle Tietjens is not less remark- 
able than as a singer, which every one who saw her on Tuesday evening must 
have felt, as she issued from the Church in the Pré-aux-Cleres, and uttered 
the words, ‘O terror ! mi spaventa.’ There was no mistaking this. It was 
thoroughly dramatic and genuine. Every scene displayed the same impulsive- 
ness. Malle Tietjens’ movements and gestures are noble, and altogether free 
from conyentionalism. Her walk is easy and natural, while her attitudes are 
classical, without being in the least constrained. Her success was Immense. 

After this fashion spoke, in varying words, but to 2 common pur- 
port, the whole metropolitan —_ ; and that the public agreed, six 
consecutive performances of Les Huguenots distinctly prove. The 
new favourite’s next character was Leonora, in J/ Z’rovatore, at her 
first assumption of which also the Queen was present. 

“ Mdlle Tietjens,” so runs a contemporary report, “ achieved an immense 
success, acting the part with unsurpassable energy and feeling, and singing, 
with astonishing brilliancy. Her employment of the high notes was, however, 
occasionally de trop ; nor was her execution, notwithstanding her superb voice, 
at ali times marked by that fluency which we are accustomed to look for in 
the Italian school of vocalisation. Mdlle Tietjens, however, is German, not 
Italian, and those who accept her for what she is will not have to complain 
of their bargain.” 

We cite the qualifying remarks in this criticism because they en- 


‘ hance the value of its praise. Here, clearly, is no blind admiration, 


but a discretion most of us can recognise and applaud. Leonora 
was followed by Donna Anna (Don Giovanni) ; the Queen, who had 
witnessed Les Huguenots three times, and JI Trovatore once, again 
attending. Of the new effort it was said— 

“Her Donna Anna must be placed higher, both as a histrionic and vocal 
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achievement, than either Valentine or Leonora. It is as much superior to her 
Valentine as her Valentine to Leonora. We may, in a word, say that Mdlle 
Tietjens’ Donna Anna is one of the finest impersonations of that great and 
trying part we have ever witnessed on the stage.” 

From Donna Anna Mdlle Tietjens passed on to the Countess, in 
Mozart’s Figaro, and met with rather sharp criticism thereanent. 
But the new soprano took her revenge in the next of her series of 
characters—Lucrezia. We read of the effort she made :— 

“ Mdlle Tietjens has fully sustained her reputation by her grand impersona- 
tion of the haughty and relentless Duchess of Ferrara, every phase of whose 
character is developed with extraordinary skill. The excitement it 
created was unusual.” 

The now popular artist—then, as ever, indefatigable—repeated 
her various parts time after time, but brought forward no others 
during the remainder of the season, at the close of which her ser- 
vices were thus reviewed :— 


“The feature of the season just terminated was the engagement of Mdlle 
Theresa Tietjens, who, on the opening night, as Valentine, in the Huguenots, 
established her claim to be regarded as a singer and an actress of the highest 
order. This new prima donna has created a far greater sensation than any 
other artist in her particular line since Mdlle Sophie Cruvelli. Mdlle Tiet- 
jens, in short, gives us some hope of a legitimate successor to Giulietta Grisi 
in lyric tragedy—that is, if the ‘Diva’ ever means to repose upon her well- 
earned laurels. Mdlle Tietjens was equally fortunate as Leonora, Donna 
Anna, and Lucrezia, She also appeared as the Countess in the Nozze di 
Figaro, but with less marked success. The acquisition of such a dramatic 
singer, however, is of incalculable consequence to the interests of the 
theatre.” 


So thought the manager, and speedily news came from Vienna 
that ‘‘ Mdlle Tietjens will leave the Imperial Opera, having accepted 
a brilliant engagement at Her Majesty’s Theatre, London.” 

We have dealt so minutely upon the great artist’s first season 
amongst us, because thus were laid the foundations of her abiding 
English popularity, and of that close union between performer and 
public which was never to be sundered save by death. It is clear 
that Mdlle Tietjens at once hit the taste of her new audience, and 
that at a time, too, when formidable rivals were in the field, and when 
the musical firmament of London was so ablaze with stars, that even 
Punch cried out against the embarras de richesses of 

“Three Traviatas in different quarters, 
Three Rigoletti murdering their daughters, 
Three Trovatori beheading their brothers 
By the artful contrivance of three gipsy mothers.” 


It is probable, however, that Mdlle Tietjens, elated as she must 
have been with her success, never dreamed of the results destined 
to flow from it. She had visions of like triumphs in many lands, 
and of journeys from capital to capital, reaping at each weighty 
harvests of laurels and gold. Whereas, could she have penetrated 
the future, she would have seen lying before her an exclusively 
English career, broken only by a brief excursion to Paris or America. 
The influences leading to this result we shall touch upon later ; for 
the present, let us state that Mdlle Tietjens re-appeared in London, 
at Drury Lane Theatre, in 1859, under the auspices of Mr E. T. 
Smith, with whom, the year after, she removed to the scene of her 
début, and to the house with the fortunes of which she was thence- 
forth so closely identified. Were we writing a biography, it would 
be our duty to follow the fortunes of Mdlle Tietjens through these 
two seasons, to tell how she went on strengthening her position by 
adding character after character to her repertory, and by soarin 

higher and higher into the region of classic art, where she leant 
means for augmenting her triumphs in such operas as Fidelio and 
Oberon. But the story would take long to tell, especially if we 
completed the record by referring to the artist’s share in the series 
of important revivals carried out at the Haymarket house by Mr 
roe grea: to whom, as Mr E. T. Smith’s successor, Mdlle Tietjens 
had transferred her allegiance. The story, moreover, less needs 
telling because its details belong to living memory rather than to the 
pages of history. The place occupied by Malle Tietjens in the 
world of art was too eminent, and her achievements there too 
remarkable, for Jess than an abiding impression. No singer of foreign 
birth ever kept so closely before the English public, and the career 
of none lies so distinctly in the recollection of amateurs, But, to 
look at Mdlle Tietjens only as she appeared on the operatic stage, is 
by no means to take in the whole sphere of her action, 
Indeed, when we find her spoken of in the festival reports 
of 1860 as a ‘‘foreign opera singer,” who takes no part in 
The Messiah, we can hardly realise that this was ever so in 
deed and in truth. That it was not so long, everybody knows. 
Having determined to cast in her lot with the people by whom she 
had been received so generously, Mdlle Tietjens set herself to play 





not only the réle of prima donna, but of general utility. Her success 
in the one was as great as in the other. At musical festivals and in 
provincial and metropolitan concert-rooms, not less than on the 
lyric stage, the German artist made herself indispensable ; for if, on 
the one hand, people would hear of no other Fidelio, or Valentine, 
or Norma, or Lucrezia, neither would they consent to do without 
her in the great sacred epics which English amateurs esteem far 
more than aught beside. It was this all-embracing service that 
enabled Mdlle Tietjens to fill so large a place in public regard. Had 
she limited herself to foreign operas, her fame would still have been 
great ; but when she became identified with indigenous forms of art 
—when the English people saw in her an exponent of that which 
tradition and taste had endeared to them—her popularity sank deep 
into the body of the nation, and became an abiding as well as power- 
ful influence. 

But it is time to glance at the nature and extent of the artistic 
resources which, aided by strong personal characteristics, enabled 
Malle Tietjens to win, and for so many years to retain, the place 
now left vacant. We are not about to contend that, as an artist, she 
was perfect. To do this would be mere flattery, and flattery in the 
presence of death is a ghastly mocking. Truth to tell, many 
vocalists, trained in a better school than was she whom we now 
mourn, have, as such, excelled her, and it will hardly be denied 
that her impersonations on the lyric stage were of unequal merit. 
But the fame of Mdlle Tietjens can well afford to grant all this, and 
more ; since only a conjunction of the highest qualities make pos- 
sible a career so distinguished, or command admiration so wide- 
spread and fervent. Which of the highest qualities, it may be 
asked, centred in her? In the first place, a voice like as is given 
to very few. Time and use had lately impaired its freshness, if not 
its power ; but even the youngest amateur can call to mind some- 
thing of its pristine glory, and hear, ringing in the ears of memory, 
those grand sounds which used to flow effortless from her _ The 
voice of Tietjens presented just the union of strength and quality 
which, because so rare, is deemed so precious. It filled not only the 
ear but the mind of the listener, and appealed, by its sympathetic 
human characteristics, as much to the feelings as to a physical sense 
of beauty. With regard to Mdlle Tietjens as a vocalist, 1t cannot be 
questioned that her place was among the highest. Nature and 
education alike, possibly, denied her the power to dazzle by means 
of the ‘‘ fireworks” which some of her contemporaries were always 
prepared to let off with effect. But even of this art she was mistress 
in no slight degree, and when it failed her, as sometimes it did, her 
gallantry and perseverance made amends. But there are vocal 
qualities more precious and harder to acquire than agility, and these 
belonged emphatically to the artist whom Music now laments. 
Amateurs will know what we mean, when called upon to remember 
how Mdlle Tietjens used to deliver such airs as ‘‘ Dove sono” and 
“‘T know that my Redeemer liveth”—airs that, compared with 
bravura, are as much more severe a test of true vocalism, as are 
Mozart’s sonatas of true pianism, when compared with a rhapsody 
by Liszt. The pure legato style, the perfect phrasing, just accent, 
and unforced expression, noticeable in all such efforts, were un- 
equivocal signs of a great artist; and, if they did not make crowds 
gape with astonishment, they won the admiration of every amateur 
whose good opinion was worth possessing. Joined to these excel- 
lencies was one still higher and of greater value—that, in point of 
fact, which distinguishes the artist from the mere singer. There 
are a good many people in the profession Mdlle Tietjens adorned 
whom it is the custom to style artists, though really without the 
smallest claim to so honourable a designation. Such people, having 
drawn the prize of a voice in Nature’s lottery, make money by it 
as they would by an inborn power of walking the tight-rope, had 
that fallen to them. But Mdlle Tietjens was an artist in very deed. 
We saw the fact demonstrated by her passionate love of the work 
she was called upon to do, and the manner in which she brought 
to its discharge all the resources at command. With her there was 
no shadow of the perfunctory. She had that great gift of ‘‘ thorough- 

oing, ardent, and sincere earnestness,” for which, as Charles 
Dickens well said, ‘‘there is no substitute,” and without which, 
when the end is to move and influence humanity, every effort is 
vain. Herein lay the secret of much of her power and popularity, 
and by this alone can we explain her unwearied industry. Grante 
that she loved to be face to face with a public always ready to 
applaud, it is clear that no feeling of this kind, unsupported 
by the pressure of an artistic necessity, could have stimulated labours 
little short of Herculean. In her art Madlle Tietjens lived, moved, 
and had her being; and so, year by year, and all the year round, on the 
lyric stage or the concert platform, in private houses oramid the ¢clat of 
festival doings, she worked with well-nigh superhuman energy. At 
this point not one among those who were witnesses fails to recall the 
last appearances of Mdlle Tietjens at the Haymarket house, There 
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is something impressive in the fact that she was spared to “‘inaugu- 
rate” the new stage that had risen on the ruins of the old, but 
attendant circumstances invested it also with the deepest pathos. 
Though stricken with a mortal disease, and suffering pain such as 
even her indomitable resolution could not conceal, she went on 
discharging her duty till further work was impossible. Who shall 
measure the courage required for that last sad performance of 
Luerezia Borgia—sad, but glorious as the triumph of the strong soul 
over all the forces that oppressed the body! ‘Truly of Mdlle 
‘Lietjens it might be said that nothing in her public life became her 
like the leaving it. But the lamented subject of these remarks was 
an actress as well as a singer, and any estimate of her genius, how- 
ever slight, which did not recognise the fact, would be worthless. 
The highest form of lyric tragedy was hers as by natural selection. 
She did not always confine herself to it, for she shared a weakness 
common to artists, and failed to distinguish the limits of her own 
powers. But, generally speaking, Mdlle ‘Tietjens fulfilled a mani- 
test destiny, and has left behind her the memory of a long list of 
brilliant creations not soon to be forgotten. Hers was the true 
dramatic instinct. She knew how to identify herself with the 
character assumed, and to make prominent exactly that phase of it 
which supplied a key to the whole. In the expression of strong 
feeling ot an heroic cast, she had few equals, while her imposing 
presence and natural appreciative action enabled her to em- 
body her conceptions in the best possible form. We might give a 
hundred examples in proof of all this, did not the reader’s memory 
supply them without help, finding them anywhere in that splendid 
gallery, the masterpieces of which were Valentine, Leonora, Fidelio, 
Medea, Lucrezia, Norma, Donna Anna, and Semiramide. 

We have referred above to the personal characteristics of the dead 
artist, and surely if any one ever had the faculty of making friends, 
it was Mdlle Tietjens. Her devotion to duty and earnestness in its 
discharge commanded respect ; but there was that in Mdlle Tietjens 
which evoked a warmer feeling, even among those to whom she 
could never be more than a public singer, Her gracious manner and 
genial countenance, her thorough and obvious heartiness, never failed 
to call forth sympathy, or to establish between audience and performer 
a complete rapport. ‘This was why amateurs, the whole land over, 
treated Mdlle ‘Tietjens as a friend, were always as glad to see her as 
she manifestly was to see them, and admired her with a constancy 
that detied alike the assaults of rivals and the lapse of time. Men- 
tioning this, we are brought back to the point whence we started, 
and to a feeling of personal sorrow. But not wholly to the selfish 
grief that arises from a sense of personal loss. Could the dead speak 
to us, they would perhaps say that commiseration of their fate is 
superfluous ; yet who does not wish that Mdlle Tietjens had been 
spared to pass the evening of her life in well-earned repose, com- 
forted amid the gathering shadows of the night ‘‘in which no man 
can work” by the love and gratitude of troops of friends, In- 
scrutable Wisdom decreed that in her case this should not be. 

‘* Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the North wind’s breath, 

And stars to set ;” 
but death is ever in season ; and so the sun of our great artist went 
down while it was yet day. May she sleep well! but we must 
remain awake to a consciousness of bereavement—to a knowledge 
that one source of delight has been withdrawn, and that there 1s 
amongst us a conspicuously vacant place. How the loss is to be made 
good, time alone can show. Meanwhile, from the grave of Theresa 
‘Lietjens will spring, to use the words of Washington Irving, ‘‘ none 
but fond regrets and tender recollections.” 





TIETJENS. 


Yes, let the curtain fall, put out the light, 
Another mortal worsted in the fight 

With Death !—when but alone the half is told ; 
A being fashioned in no common mould, 

The purest, grandest singer of her age, 

The Siddons of the modern lyric stage. 

Her final exit made, good-night to all! 

Put out the lights, and let the curtain fall. 

















New Yorx.—A German Opera Company, styled the Wagner and 
Meyerbeer Opera Company, will open on the 15th inst. The princi- 
pal artists are Mad. Kugenie Pappenheim and Mr C, R. Adams. 
Mr Max Maretzek is the conductor. Mr Thomas’s Symphony 
Concerts will commence at the end of the present month, 








A GRACEFUL COMPLIMENT GRACEFULLY 
ACKNOWLEDGED. 


On the last appearance of Mdlle Pommereul at the Promenade 
Concerts, Covent Garden, Mr A. Burnett publicly presented her, 
in the name of the Orchestra, with a magnificent bouquet, as a mark 
of the regard and respect entertained for her personally, and of the 
admiration felt for her talent as an artist. The young lady was 
much touched by this mark of sympathy, and addressed Signor 
Arditi the following letter :— 

“*Vendredi, Minuit. 


‘‘Cher Monsieur Arditi,—Comment vous remercier, ainsi que les 
artistes de votre Orchestre? Ces messieurs ont été tellement 
aimables pour moi que je ne sais comment leur témoigner la re- 
connaissance que je leur ai pour la charmante et délicate surprise 
qu’ils m’ont faite. Soyez assez bon d’étre mon interpréte auprés 
d’eux et de leur dire combien j’en suis touchée. Si jamais 4 mon 
tour je pourrais leur étre agréable, je m’en ferais non seulement un 
plaisir mais un devoir. Je ne dis rien pour vous, cher Monsieur 
Arditi; a bientét le plaisir de vous voir. En attendant, croyez & 
mes meilleurs sentiments. MaRGUERITE PoMMEREUL.” 


(Translation. ) 
‘Friday, Midnight. 

“Dear Mr Arditi,—How can I thank you and the members of 
your Orchestra? These gentlemen have been so amiable towards 
me that I do not know how to evince my gratitude for the charming 
and delicate surprise they prepared for me. Please act as my 
interpreter with them and tell them how deeply I am touched. if 
ever, in my turn, I can render them a service, I shall do so not only 
as a pleasure but as a duty. I say nothing to you, my dear Mr 
Arditi; I shall soon have the pleasure of seeing you. Meanwhile, 
believe in the best sentiments of MARGUERITE PoMMEREUL.” 


AN ANSWER WANTED. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”’) 


Dear Str,—Among your many thousands of readers, I wondet 
whether any can throw light upon the following case, which appears 
eminently contradictory and confusing as it now stands. 

In several notices of the song, ‘‘Oh, Nanny, wilt thou gang wi’ 
me,” I see the statement that it ‘‘was sung by Mr Vernon, at 
Vauxhall, in 1773.” Now the music is always ascribed to Thomas 
Carter, of whom biographers agree in saying that he was born in 
1768 and died in 1804 (on the 12th October). Few people will 
believe that Carter wrote the song at the tender age of five years, so 
we must try and find some other explanation. Taee we may 
accept as truth the statement that Vernon did sing a song of that 
name in 1773, but whether to Carter’s music is another thing. 
Again, as Vernon died on the 19th March, 1782, it follows that 
there can be no error in the date of 1773—at least, not of any great 
magnitude—so that Carter might still be the composer of the song in 
question. We seem, then, to be reduced to one or other of the 
following conclusions :—lst, Either the song sung by Vernon was 
not Carter’s, but an older setting ; 2nd, Carter must have been born 
very long before 1768; or 3rd, and lastly, The story of Vernon’s 
having sung the song in 1773 must be false entirely. 

Can any of your correspondents say whether an older set of ‘‘Oh, 
Nanny” was extant in 1773? or if they have read in any of the news- 
papers, magazines, &c., of the period in question that Vernon sang a 
song of that name? or, lastly, if they can produce satisfacto 
evidence as to the actual year of Carter's birth? A solution of 
or any, of these problems would, I venture to think, prove interest- 
ing to many besides yours truly, D. Barrie. 





Brussets.—A ‘‘ Hymne & la Paix,” musie by the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, is one of the features in the programme for the 
opening of the 7'ir national, or National Rifle Meeting. It will be 
performed out of doors, and for a very good reason : in addition to 
the singers and usual instrumentalists, twenty drummers, a battalion 
of fusiliers, and two batteries of artillery take part in its execu- 
tion. Drums, muskets, and cannon constitute a strange accompani- 
ment for a ‘‘ Hymn to Peace.” . 

BeRLin.—The Singakademie has issued the programme of its 
three Subscription Concerts. Bach’s Magnificat, Gade’s Zion, and 
Mendelssohn’s Lauda Sion, will be performed at the first ; Handel’s 
Balthazar, at the second; and F. Kiel’s Christus, at the third. 
According to report, Herr C. Ad. Lorenz’s lay-oratorio, Otto der 
Grosse, dedicated to the Emperor Wilhelm, and twice suc 
performed at Stettin, will ere long be produced here, 
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THE TELEPHONE. 
Now that the first feeling of surprise about the Telephone has 
subsided, it may be interesting to look at the invention from the 
practical side, which has been somewhat ignored in the recent dis- 
cussions on the subject of oral telegraphy. The invention has been 
described as the ‘‘sensation” of the late meeting of the British 
Association at Plymouth ; and, if scientific societies must have sen- 
sations to relieve their proceedings from any charge of dulness, the 
Telephone, it may be admitted, was as legitimate a sensation as could 
well have been introduced on the occasion. There can be no doubt 
at all, even allowing for all the wild extravagances of the American 
Press, that it has been found practicable to ‘‘ speak” in more than 
the ordinary telegraphic sense of the term, and even to transmit 
musical sounds through a telegraphic wire. There are notas yetany 
trustworthy data as to the distance over which telephonic sounds 
may be transmitted with accuracy and distinctness. It has been 
stated in America that a concert was heard some 30 or 40 miles 
away, and that, so strong was the current of sound, that it was dis- 
tinctly heard in the office of a newspaper, the private telegraphic 
wire of which ran alongside the wire to which the Telephone was 
connected. Those who understand the conditions of telephonic 
transmission, so far as at present ascertained, will know exactly in 
what category to include the last-mentioned statement. It must be 
one of those ‘‘ wonders of the imagination revealed to American 
journalists” which Professor Graham Bell, the inventor of the Tele- 
phone, frankly admits he has not yet succeeded in accomplishing. 
He tells us, indeed, that an attempt to reproduce a concert only four 
miles away was a practical failure, and that the idea of a large 
audience participating in the music had not yet been realised. At 
Plymouth, a week or two ago, the results obtained from telephonic 
experiments were varied, and, on the whole, only moderately success- 
ful. Little difficulty appears to have been experienced in exchanging 
sounds between the meeting place of the British Association and the 
Post Office, the distance being comparatively short, and the means 
of ccmmunication being probably of the special character adapted 
to the working of the Telephone in its present stage. The first 
attempt to speak to Exeter was not successful, for the reason, as 
stated, that the wire to which the Telephone was joined would 
‘*come in contact ” with other wires used for business purposes ; or, 
as ‘‘ Practical Telegraphist” explained in our columns, because a 
certain inductive action would be set up which would neutralise or 
destroy the currents sent through the Telephone wire. A subsequent 
attempt is described as having been perfectly successful ; and it seems 
only reasonable to assume, after the statement made in connection 
with the first attempt—to the effect that it would be necessary to 
have the instruments connected by single wires before they could be 
extensively used—that a single line or circuit was made of all the 
wires running between Plymouth and Exeter, or that the remaining 
wires were not in use at the time the Telephone was being worked. 

There is no necessity at present for considering the beauty or 
scientific value of Professor Graham Bell’s invention. These, we 
imagine, will hardly be called in question even by the most sceptical 
inquirers into its adaptability to the purposes of practical telegraphy. 
In this inquiry, however, we are confronted with a difficulty on the 
very threshold of the subject. The practical utility of any invention 
for the transmission of telegraphic sounds or signals must, we take 
it, depend to a large extent on its adaptability to the existing means 
of communication—i.e., on the telegraph lines as at present con- 
structed. Now we are under the impression that in England the 
great through lines of telegraph have a construction peculiarly their 
own. Certainly their construction is very different from that of the 
great American lines. Ina comparatively small country, thickly 
studded with busy centres of population and commerce, the necessity 
exists for telegraph lines with many wires ; and, as a matter of fact, 
the telegraph lines in many directions are rapidly becoming over- 
weighted. There exists, too, the necessity for calling, so to speak, 
at many places en route, in order that the wires may be proved or 
tested at suitable points; and the growing dislike to aérial wires in 
most towns has led to a considerable mileage of most through lines of 
telegraph being buried in iron pipes in the street. In this way it 
might happen that a wire commencing in London and terminating in 
Edinburgh might call in at York and Newcastle, and might be con- 
structed in the ‘‘ compound ” manner just described—i.e., partly in 
the open air and partly underground. Now it so happens that the 
conditions here set forth—multiplicity of wires and buried cables of 
two or more wires—are absolutely fatal, so far as has yet been de- 
monstrated, to the practical use of the Telephone. This much, in- 
deed, was admitted at Plymouth, and has heen abundantly shown 
by experiments elsewhere. A correspondent, describing with great 
clearness the construction of the Telephone, stipulated twice, in the 
course of a very brief letter, that it should be connected to a line of 
telegraph “specially insulated for the purpose,” and this is really the 





rimary condition of successful working. Perhaps the term “‘insu- 
fated ” should be more properly rendered ‘‘ isolated ;” for what 
would be considered very good insulation for ordinary telegraphic 
urposes, and even for the successful working of the delicate 
Vheatstone and Duplex instruments, would be quite fatal to the 
transmission of intelligible sounds by the still more delicate Tele- 
phone. The same applies, although with perhaps increased force, 
to submarine cables of more than one wire, and we have seen no 
record of any attempt to transmit telephonic sounds through a single 
wire cable. 

What surprises us, then, is that the hope should have been held 
out by more than one speaker at the Plymouth meeting that at no 
distant date audible sounds might be sent across the broad 
Atlantic, and the delicate whispers of the Telephone might replace 
the ‘‘click” of the Morse and “‘whirr” of the Wheatstone instru- 
ments. We can hardly suppose that the hope exists, even in the 
most sanguine breast, that a special system of telegraphic com- 
munications will be built up in order to accommodate the require- 
ments of the Telephone in respect to isolation of wires. We are 
willing to believe that a field of successful oyemsion awaits its future 
development, even in practical commercial England, although not 
exactly in the direction indicated by the savants of the British 
Association. In order to realise what is implied in the dream that 
the Telephone may one day supersede the Wheatstone method of 
communication, it 1s necessary to understand what the latter is, and 
what it does. Briefly and popularly described, the Wheatstone 
system is a fast-speed application of the Morse system. By the 
latter the speed of transmission is limited to the manual dexterity 
of a single operator ; by the former a number of operators may be 
employed in a preparatory process, somewhat resembling the work 
of the Jacquard loom, the actual work of transmission being per- 
formed automatically and at a speed three or four times as great as 
that of the hand, At the receiving end of the wire the signals are 
recorded precisely as they are in the Morse system, but with, of 
course, infinitely greater speed, and, as in the preparatory process, 
several persons may be employed in their transcription. Let us 
suppose that all the difficulties as to the-isolation of wires are 
cleared away, and that it has become practicable to transmit sounds 
by means of the Telephone at Wheatstone speed, which is in some 
cases as rapid as the utterances of an average public speaker. There 
is, of course, no record of the signals, and, this being so, only one 
operator—a ‘‘listener” in fact—can be employed at a time, and he 
must be a highly-trained shorthand writer. But inasmuch as 
telegrams must be sent out as rapidly as received, just as 
Parliamentary debates must be sent to press in short sections, there 
must be a staff of shorthand writers to each instrument, and the 
work of writing out telegrams must be done twice over, with all the 
liability to error of public reporting. Again, it is hardly in reason 
that the operator at the sending end of the wire should be required 
to ‘‘telephone” all day long, as he is now required to ‘‘ telegraph,” 
and the necessity would therefore arise for a corps of telegraphic 
orators to correspond with the shorthand corps aforesaid. Other 
arts, more difficult, in fact, than that of telegraphy itself, would 
have to be introduced into our telegraphic system, concurrently with 
the introduction of the Telephone, unless, indeed, every man is to 
become his own telegraphist, and thus put himself in excellent 
training for Bedlam. 

Private telegraphy has been suggested as a probable field for the 
development of the Telephone, ben here, it must be confessed, there 
are opportunities for successful application which do not exist in the 
great field of public or commercial telegraphy. Even here, however, 
there are limits imposed by the character and conditions of the ex- 
isting means of communication. Private telegraphs exist mostly in 
towns, where, as we have seen, there is a growing tendency to con- 
fine the telegraph wires, of whatever description, to pipes laid 
through the streets. Economical reasons have led, no doubt, to the 
grouping together of aérial wires, and these reasons would apply with 
increased force to the much more costly process of burying wires. 
It comes to this, then, that if the Telephone is to be successfully, or 
at all events generally, introduced, even in the case of private tele- 

raphs, the users of such telegraphs must be prepared to pay a good 

eal more for the luxury of a separate or isolated line of wire. But 
there is a great undeveloped field of household or domestic telegraphy, 
where these difficulties would not have to be overcome, mn where 
the Telephone might be introduced with both profit and advantage. 
In large establishments, and especially in hotels, a vast amount of 
labour might be saved by a means of communication which would 
not only serve asa ‘‘call,” but might be made available either for 
giving or receiving an order. Strange to say, even the homely 
speaking-tube has not been introduced into hotels for public use, or 
hardly so. The only difficulty which presents itself here is whether 
the Telephone can be made do convey any loud preliminary signal 
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before beginning to ‘‘ speak,” similar to the whistle of the ordinary 
speaking-tube ; for we are hardly advanced enough as yet to adopt . 
the oe of one enthusiast, and to go about with a sort of tele- 
phonic helmet or skull cap on our heads, ready for action at any 
moment. Conflicting noises, like conflicting wires, are fatal to the 
practical use of the Telephone, and this is another reason why the 
new invention is hardly destined as yet to enter into the internal 
arrangements of our great telegraph offices. We observe with satis- 
faction that the i sy has been successfully experimented with 
iu a mine in Cornwall. Hitherto no speaking signals to the surface 
have been possible in mines of great depth, and the usual cord signal 
is, of course, somewhat indefinite and untrustworthy. The extreme 
portability of the Telephone renders its use in mining operations 
extremely feasible, although this again may be neutralised to some 
extent by the necessity for a preliminary or call signal, and the con- 
sequent necessity for a battery. 

The best guarantee for the future of the Telephone lies in the 
extremely modest claims put forward on its behalf by its inventor. 
Professor Graham Bell—who, by the way, is a Scotchman, and not 
a Yankee—would probably be the last man in the world to claim for 
his invention even the possibilities with which it has been con- 
nected in the fertile imaginations of American journalists. He 
frankly admitted to his audience at Plymouth that his invention was 
only as yet in its embyro state, and that he could not tell what form 
it might ultimately assume. With the characteristic penetration of 
his countrymen, he doubtless understands the difference between a 
scientific possibility and a practical reality, and the public may at 
least be as content to wait for the application of his undoubtedly 
important discovery as he is to labour for its development and 
ultimate perfection.—T'imes. 

—Oo— 


MUSIC v, MADNESS. 


In 1848, after the terrible insurrection which made of Paris a vast 
slaughter-house, to conceal my sadness and disgust, I went to the 
house of one of my friends, who was superintendent of the immense 
Insane Asylum in Clermont, sur Oise. He had a small organ, and 
was a tolerably good singer. I composed a mass, to the first per- 
formance of which we invited a few artists from Paris, and several 
of the most docile of the inmates of the Asylum. I was struck with 
the bearing of the latter, and asked my friend to repeat the experi- 
ment, and extend the number of invitations. The result was so 
favourable, that we were soon able to form a choir from among the 
patients of both sexes, who rehearsed on Saturdays the hymns and 
chants they were to sing on Sunday at mass. A raving lunatic (a 
priest) who was getting more and more intractable every 
day, and who often had to be put into a strait-jacket, noticed 
the periodical absence of some of the inmates, and exhibited 
curiosity to know what they were doing. The following Saturday, 
seeing some of his companions preparing to go to rehearsal, he 
expressed a desire to go with them. The doctor told him he might 
so, on condition that he would allow himself to be shaved and 
decently dressed. This was a thorny point; for he would never 
attend to his person, and became furious when required to dress ; 
but to our great astonishment he consented at once. This day he 
not only listened to the music quietly, but was detected several 
times joining his voice with that of the choir. When I left Clermont, 
my poor old priest was one of the most constant attendants at the 
rehearsals. He still has his violent periods, but they were less 
frequent ; and when Saturday arrived he always dressed himself 
with care, and waited impatiently for the hour to go to chapel.— 
Gottschalk, 

—— 





OCTOBER.* | 
Alike to them all seasons, 
Alike all joys and woes ; 
Our griefs cannot arouse them, | 
Or break their deep repose. 
But time, that swiftly passes, 
Still calls us, one by one, 
To where those lov’d are resting, | 
And we are hast’ning on. 
| 
( 


The month of sad October, 
When leaves so thickly fall, 
Brings thoughts of the departed, 

Whom we cannot recall. 

The plaintive winds of Autumn, 
That mourn for Summer fled, 
Sweep o’er their narrow dwellings, 
But cannot wake the dead. 


* Copyright. 





S. P. Howett, 








DrespEn. —The valuable library of classical works which belonged 
to the late Director-General of Music, Dr Julius Rietz, together 
with his music, comprising the rarest originals, his autographs, 
engravings, and art-objeots of all kinds, has been purchased for the 
Royal collections here, 











WITH THE KENNEDY FAMILY. 

This unique and varied entertainment at the Great St James’s 
Hall has been well patronised during the week by the hyperborean 
element, who have testified each evening, both vocally and manually, 
their hearty appreciation of the united efforts of Mr Kennedy and 
family. Indeed the intervals are rare when Scotsmen in London 
have the opportunity of hearing their national songs rendered 
with that earnestness, and their stories told with that fidelity to 
nature, such as the gifted vocalist infuses into one and all of them; and 
the interstice of time may be long before such another opportunity 
presents itself, as the entertainer, we are told, after a lengthened 
tour in the provinces, will further extend his travels into forei 
lands. Mr Kennedy is unequivocally the deus ex machind of the 
entertainment ; age hath not staled, but rather improved, his 
infinite variety. Himself a ‘‘Hebrew of the Hebrews;” having 
a keen and intuitive perception of Scottish character in all its 
varied and diversified phases ; alive to every species of emotion that 
tumultuates in the Scottish bosom, he touches with inimitable 
transition all the feelings that vibrate therein ; and thus it is that the 
hopes and fears, the loves and affections, and the joys and sorrows of 
his countrymen and countrywomen are touchingly pourtrayed, the sen- 
timents of the peasantry faithfully interpreted, and the peculiar 
manners and customs of Scotland graphically delineatedand embalmed. 
To his mind the whole panorama of Scottish nature is one grand 
personification lighted up with feeling and with consciousness, 
and it is this vivifying sensibility, grafted upon all his effusions, that 
stamps upon his impersonations the magic and the witchery of an 
overpowering and resistless fascination. The characters he describes 
are not the meagre imaginings of a crude or sickly sentimentalism, 
but palpable realities—people who live and move and have 
their being in their own microcosm as truly and as verily 
as do the inhabitants of Bohemia and Belgravia, or the 
autochthonese of Sussex and Wiltshire. Witness, for instance, in 
‘‘John Anderson my jo,” his life-like picture of the connubial 
happiness of an octogenarian couple cosily enjoying, in the evening 
of Tee, that well-earned repose to which a long tenure of industry 
and usefulness has entitled them; or see his humorous caricatures 
of marital dissonance about the ‘division of labour” in ‘ John 
Grumlie ;” a Scotchwoman’s notions of ‘‘ woman’s rights ” and 
‘home rule” in ‘‘Get up and bar the door,” and ‘‘ Tak’ your auld 
cloak about ye ;” or the adventures of a cauldrife wooer in ‘‘ There 
cam’ a young man,” &c. Master of every chord that throbs in the 
Scottish heart, he runs with quick and rapid concatenation from the 
highest to the lowest keys ; for the nonce he electrifies us by his 
thrilling vocalisation of ‘‘ Scots wha hae” and ‘‘ The Macgregors’ 
Gathering.” When we hear him declaim the former we are inclined to 
the belief that, should ever his country require his active services, 

‘¢ The sword which seems fit for archangel to wield 
Would be light in his terrible hand.” 

In the rendition of the latter, the kilted Scot is depicted in all his 
wild and rugged picturesqueness. Like a tiger from his lair he 
springs from his mountain fastness upon his Sassenach foe. With 
dirk and claymore in his hand “he has nae thocht but how to kill 
twa ata blow.” And just such a one is Mr Kennedy’s Highlander. 
And here we must not omit to mention the grand scena—‘* The last 
words of Marmion.” If not really the best in his repertoire, it 
holds a prominent position ; and in some passages he attains a high 
prasad | of lyrical excellence. Again, he convulses us with 
laughter by his exposition of the ludicrous phase of the Kelt’s 
character as mirrored in his sarcastic rendering of ‘‘The wee 
wee German Lairdie,” ‘‘Come under my plaidie,” and ‘‘ Allister 
McAllister ;” and, when we last saw him give an imitation of a bag- 
piper and his bagpipes in a state of slight obfuscation, the 
audience required no ‘‘surgical operations,” for there was 
spontaneity in every laugh ; and there is a dramatic force about his 
interpretation of the ‘‘Land o’ the leal” which is affectingly realistic. 
To particularise every song would be the work of supererogation ; 
suffice it to say that whatever he attempts is executed with a 
breadth and originality that must please even the most fastidious. 
The programme was varied each evening. On Monday there was 
“<A Nicht wi’ the Jacobites ;” on Wednesday, ‘‘A special Glee Night ;” 
and, on Friday, ‘‘ A Nicht wi’ Burns.” The Jacobite songs were 
well received, the family sharing equal honours with their father, 
who, by-the-bye, deserves high encomiums for his pathetic singing 
of ‘*Wae’s me for Prince Charlie.” A conspicuous night was 
Wednesday for the family, who have already earned golden opinions 
for their glee singing. ‘‘Strike tho lyre,” ‘‘Come, ive with me,” 
and ‘The cloud-capt towers,” were exquisitely sung. Mr D, 
Kennedy introduced on this occasion a = song and chorus, the 
words and music by W. Henderson—author of ‘‘ Dreams of Home” 
—entitled ‘‘The Clansmen’s Song,” which met with a favourable 


reception, To-night a fresh programme is announced, 
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DEATHS. 


On September 22nd, at 2, Harcourt Place, Merrion Square, 
Dublin, Littrm: Marta Martua Hosrookg, the beloved niece of 
Mr and Mrs Henry Toole. 

On September 27th, at the College, Hereford, the Rev. 
Joun Goss, M.A. (elder son of Sir John Goss), Vicar of 8S. John 
Baptist, and Custos of the College of Vicars’ Choral in Hereford 
Cathedral, aged 51. 

On September 30th, WiLLt1AM HensHaw, Mus. Doc., fifty years 
organist of Durham Cathedral, aged 86. 

On October 3rd, at her residence, 51, Finchley New Road, after 
many weeks of severe suffering, THERESA TIETJENS, aged 46. 








To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the Musica Wor.p is at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. I 
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(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 

Qt, —Herr Richard Wagner is a man who has made some 

noise in the world. ‘This is a fact very generally 
admitted, and by none with greater emphasis than by those 
who most object to the frequently obstreperous character of 
his compositions. Herr Wagner must always be doing 
something. He can no more be quiet than a lynx can cease 
pacing up and down its cage; and the end—no, not the end; 
there is no end to them—the object of all his efforts is, it 
strikes me, to focus on himself public attention, which is as 
necessary to his existence as the air he breathes. I may be 
wrong, but such, I think, has been the case in every character 
he has hitherto essayed, whether that of a political re- 
volutionist, a literary reformer, or the inventor of the Music 
of the Future. The solitary exception occurred when Chance, 
through the instrumentality of the Wiener Spaziergdnger, 
exhibited him as the arbiter clegantiarum domesticarum in all 
the effulgent glory of satin dressing gowns, breeches, slippers, 
and coverlets, lace shirts, and rose bouquets. For some little 
time, however, not much, comparatively speaking, has been 
heard of the sayings and doings of the great musical 
iconoclast, and some foolish persons imagined he had toned 
down a trifle. I would ask whether the spots of the leopard 
ever fade away as long as the leopard lives? Herr Wagner 
has burst out in a fresh place, proving that, even had his 
restlessness been temporarily tamed—which, I deny, as im- 
possible—he is now justified with a vengeance in exclaiming, 
in the words of Colley Cibber’s hero, “‘ Richard’s himself 
again |” 

Last month there was a solemn meeting at Bayreuth of 
delegates from the various Wagner-Associations of Germany, 
and ‘the Master” made a speech lasting “a long hour by 
Shrewsbury clock.” In this speech he unfolded a completely 
new plan for ensuring the permanent success and prosperity 
of the magnum opus of the age—the Bayreuth enterprise. 
He insisted that the Bayreuth Festival-Stage-Performances 
must be placed on a much wider basis than that on which 
they were first reared. He laid especial stress upon the fact 
that his aim is now, as it always has been, not merely to give 
occasional performances of Der Ring des Nibelungen, and his 
other operas, in his own theatre and at a certain scale of 
admission, as in ordinary theatres; what he has in view is 
far greater and more comprehensive. It is to initiate his 
disciples into the very essence of his own music, and generally, 
he was pleased to add, of music genuinely German, such as 
that for which Beethoven cleared the path in days gone by, 





For the realisation of his project he desires to surround 
himself with a sympathetic and intelligent body of Patrons. 
He stated that the Festival Performances, even when re- 
peated as first given, would not enable him to attain the 
object of his exertions, namely, ‘To lead German art into 
fresh paths, to form the public and the artists, and to create 
something enduring, and towering above the isolated fact.” 
There is a vagueness about the preceding explanation, a 
Wagnerian smack of mystery which, for its power of im- 
pression on the uninitiated, may be ranked with the strange 
hieroglyphics adorning the large bulbous bottles in chemists’ 
windows. 

Herr Wagner proposes founding a Music School, which 
shall commence its career simultaneously with the year 1878 
and to which only such persons shall be admitted as have 
already gone through the whole course of instruction at 
one of the existing music-schools, or have enjoyed a thorough 
technical education elsewhere, and—who belong to a new 
body, styled “ The Bayreuth Patronage Association” of which 
more anon. ‘The existence of the School is fixed at six 
years; the instruction, comprising both vocal and instrumen- 
tal music, is gratuitous; and each student must undertake 
to attend annually nine months, from the Ist January to the 
Ist October. The year 1878 will be devoted to vocalists, 
though, not so much with a view to technicalities, as to 
mental grasp, and to orchestral artists, who will be exercised 
in the music of the older masters, especially Beethoven, who 
figures as a kind of John the Baptist to the great Prophet of 
Bayreuth. There will also be pianoforte rehearsals for 
students desirous of becoming orchestral conductors. Should 
there be a sufficient number of orchestral musicians, per- 
formance of classical instrumental music, open to the members 
of the Association, will take place during the third quarter, 
that is: between the Ist July and the 30th September ; under 
all circumstances there will be stringed-quartet practice in 
the second quarter. The same course of subjects will be 
followed for the second year, with the study of Wagner’s 
earlier works in addition. With the above course repeated in 
1880, the third quarter of the year will be marked by the 
performance of Der fliegende Hollander, Tannhduser, and 
Lohengrin. For 1881, we are promised T'ristan und Isolde 
and Die Meistersinger. The third quarter of 1882 will bring 
with it Der Ring des Nibelungen, while the third quarter of 
1883 will wind up the series with Parcival, which is, I 
believe, not yet completed. Three times a week Herr Wagner 
will himself take his share of the teaching. He calculates 
that in six years he shall have called into being a race of 
such artists as will ensure the regular annual performance of 
his operas—in seecula seculorum, I presume. The expenses of 
the first year he sets down at 10,000 marks, but says that in 
subsequent years, when the performances take place, a larger 
outlay will be required. To meet these demands, a new 
association, already mentioned and entitled ‘The Bayreuth- 
Patronage-Association,” has been constituted, and this body 
has passed a resolution, unanimously of course, pledging 
itself to establish a permanent fund of 100,000 marks, 
towards which sum 4,000 marks were subscribed on the spot. 
“The object of the Association,” we are informed in the 
address, ‘“‘is to create a material foundation on which 
Richard Wagner’s powerful and fertile idea may be developed 
into an artistic fact. What is now to be done is to shape for 
a continuance that which the performances of the Stage- 
Festival-Play, in 1876, presented to us as a brilliant, but, 
from its nature, only fleeting phenomenon, and in this high 
task we will truly and actively stand by the Master, who has 
again filled us with admiration for his restless energy and his 
thorough devotion to the great work of his life,” 
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Such is the latest manifestation of Wagnerianism. Wonders 
will never cease ; and, therefore, the projected School may 
duly run through the six years to which its existence is con- 
siderately limited by its founder. Professors and pupils may 
be found to devote more than the next four years of their 
life to the Music of the Future, bestowing on it their 
uninterrupted attention, if we except a very short pre- 
liminary course of Beethoven. Fanaticism is as powerful in 
art as it is in religion. Yet I may be forgiven for entertain- 
ing some apprehension that Herr Wagner’s School of the 
Future may prove as fleeting a phenomenon as his Festival- 
Stage-Performances. Leaving out of the question all con- 
sideration of art, to which, with your permission, I will 
return on a future date, obstacles of a pecuniary nature may 
prevent the School from blooming into a joyous reality, and 
may thus prove detrimental to the propagation of “ genuinely 
German” music. The fact that the creations of Bach, Gluck, 
Beethoven, Mozart, and Mendelssohn grow every day better 
known and more popular affords only poor consolation. Still 
I am thankful for it. It enables me to bear up under the 
terrible thought that we may have to wait a little longer 
before we shall be blessed with the race of artists destined to 
lead German art to fresh fields and pastures new, and to per- 
petuate for the benefit of a benighted world the annual 
performances at Bayreuth of Herr RK. Wagner’s Music- 
Dramas. N. V.N. 


—_o——_- 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


I’ Eclair, lately revived at the Paris Opéra-Comique, was the 
result of a bet. According to tradition, a three-act comic opera 
required indispensably a great number of characters, a grand 
mise-en-scene, scenery, costumes, and choruses. Without all these 
adjuncts, success was pronounced impossible. It was more 
especially to disprove this stereotyped cry that MM. Planard and 
de Saint-Georges wrote a libretto with the action taking place in 
a drawing-room, and with only four personages, all four in 
modern dress, There is no chorus, not even one of the most 
exiguous dimensions, and there is not so much as a footman in 
livery to bring on a letter. : 





Our cousins across the Atlantic are undoubtedly gifted ina 
large degree with fancy, but, instead of wasting so precious a 
quality on poetry and such trivial matters, they devote it to 
practical objects. A striking example of this, if an entire legion 
of newspaper writers are to be believed, occurred recently at 
Boston, U.S., during a performance of Gounod’s Faust. In the 
apparition scene, where Mephistophiles conjures up the form of 

arguerite for the delectation of Faust, the young lady was 
represented as seated, not at a spinning wheel but, a sewing 
machine. At the same time, thousands of prospectuses announc- 
ing the merits of a new machine to be worked with a double thread 
rained down from the upper gallery. 





Dr Lanauans states in a paper on “ Ancient Music,” written 
by him for Seifert’s Kunst-Kritik, that Naroda, the son of 
Brahma, invented the “Vina,” an instrument similar to the 
go. This is evidently the instrument mentioned in the Old 

estament as Kinra and Kissra, which the Arabs call Kitra and 
Kitarah, The Moors brought it to Spain, where to this moment 
it is called Guitarra. 





ALLUDING to the death of the celebrated Johann Gottlieb 
Naumann, Gerber remarks :— 


“Thus died Naumann in his sixtieth year; prematurely, indeed, 
for his family and no less so for the science of music, but, as 
regarded himself, in unalloyed prosperity, without having wanted 
any of the comforts of life, and without feeling the approach of his 


dissolution ; in one word, surprised by death in the very lap of 
a In writing this dictionary, my task has not very often 
been cheered by being able to finish, as I do here, the biography of 
@n eminent professor with a result adequate to his merita and 








devotion to the pleasures and happiness of his fellow-creatures! A 
very transient retrospect of orr departed musical favourites will but 
too well corroborate this melancholy remark. Whata splendid career 
Handel pursued for about fifteen years, but how was his horizon over- 
cast towards the close of his life. And the great Hesse! Was he 
more fortunate, wandering in his old age about Vienna and through 
Italy? Graun, gentle Graun, perhaps, breathed his last more placi y 
on his well-earned laurels, but whoever recollects from the life of Fasc 
how the gentleman of the Royal Prussian Chapel were obliged dur- 
ing the Seven Years’ War to subsist many years without salary, will 
find the situation of the artist in his latter days to have been aught 
bat enviable. The extreme poverty and distress amidst which 
Dittersdorf and Piceini awaited their dissolution are only too notori- 
ous. So melancholy a fate could not, indeed, befall the frugal 
Johann Sebastian Bach, who never aspired to a splendid fortune ; 
but then fate visited him, in his old age, with blindness. Jomelli 
died, by all accounts, of a broken heart, at the ingratitude of the 
public. Similar disheartening feelings seem to have driven the 
unfortunate but able George Benda to a seclusion from all human 
intercourse, and to say all in all, what was the fate of the far- 
renowned Mozart?” 





As announced in our last number, the celebrated Thomasschule 
at Leipsic is about to be moved from its old site to a new one, in 
the modern part of the town. This school, assuredly the most 
ancient in existence, was connected, down to the Reformation, 
with the Augustine Monastery, founded in 1222. We do not know 
the names of all its “ Cantors,” or choir-directors. We possess a 
continuous list of them only from 1531. Among the number we 
may mention Sethus Calvisius, 1594-1615 ; Johann Schelle, 1677- 
1701; Johann Kuhnau, 1701-1722, who settled the musical service 
of the Church as it exists at the present day; Johann Sebastian 
Bach, his illustrious successor, 1723-1750; Johann Friedrich Doles, 
1789-1800; and Moritz Hauptmann, 1842-1867. The present 
Cantor is Ernst Friedrich Richter, who succeeded Hauptmann. 
The Cantor's duties are, and always have been, to drill the 
“‘ Thomaner,” or “ Thomasians,” in the sacred music, which, with 
the accompaniment of the Town Band, they have to sing al- 
ternately on Sundays at St Thomas's and St Nicholas’s, the two 
principal churches in Leipsic. Their choir consists of sixty 
members, divided into four groups, directed by the same number 
of Prefecti. Two of the groups sing at St Peter's and at the 
New Church; the first, which is also the best and the most 
numerous, is reserved for the two principal churches, and is under 
the immediate direction of the Cantor himself. The four groups 
combine to execute motets every Saturday afternoon in St 
Thomas’s, conformably to an extremely ancient custom. The 
choir of Thomasians frequently take part in the Gewandhaus 
Concerts. 


Tue Turer Cuorrs Frstivat.—In the notices which appeared 
in The Times a month since of the holding of the Gloucester 
Festival of the Three Choirs, it was hinted that there was some 
hope, after all, that had passed in reference to the Worcester 
Festival, that when the time came next year the Dean and 
Chapter might re-consider their determination of 1875, and permit 
the festival to be held at the Cathedral, as usual. Yesterday, at 
a meeting of the Worcester Town Council, the Mayor (Mr M. 
Jones) in the chair, the subject was brought before that body, 
and Alderman J. R. Hill, M.P., moved the following resolution :— 
“ That this Council desire respectfully to express to the Dean and 
Chapter of the Cathedral Church of Worcester the earnest 
wish of themselves and their fellow-citizens generally, 
in common with a very large proportion of the inhabitants 
of Worcestershire and the adjoining counties, that the Wor- 
eester Triennial Festival may be again held in the Worcester 
Cathedral, under such regulations and arrangements as may be 
deemed desirable for upholding the character of such 
festivals as religious services of the most elevated type.” Mr Hill, 
in supporting this resolution, expressed a belief that such a resolu- 
tion passed by the Council would be courteously received, and he 
suggested that all sore feeling should be repressed, and that 
bygones should be bygones. He thought that if the matter was 
taken up in that spirit the Dean and Chapter might be induced to 
re-consider their determination. He believed all were very 
anxious that these services should partake of a religious character, 
and that on that point they might meet the Dean and Chapter on 
an equal footing. This resolution was adopted,— Zimes, 
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PROVINCIAL. 


SHEFFIELD.—The ballad concert promoted by Mr W. Pyatt, of 
Nottingham, took place on the 28th ult., in the Albert Hall, which was 
filled to overflowing with an enthusiastic audience. It is to be doubted 
if there has been forthcoming of late years a more striking testimony 
to the popularity of the two great artists, Mr Sims Reeves and Mr 
Santley, whose names headed the list. Besides singing ‘‘Good-bye, 
sweetheart, good-bye,” and ‘‘ Tom Bowling,” Mr Reeves took part 
with Mr Santley in the duet, ‘ All’s well.” How unsurpassably he 
sings all these compositions it is unnecessary to say. Mr Reeves 
was recalled with enthusiasm after each of his songs, and acknow- 
ledged the peculiar heartiness of the re-call by singing Dibdin’s 
ballad, after ‘‘ Pretty Jane.” Braham’s duet also was partly re-sung. 
Mr Santley’s reception was not less enthusiastic than that accorded 
to Mr Reeves. In Hatton’s spirited song, ‘‘ Fair is my love,” he 
gave us a taste of his very best quality, and evoked an irresistible 
demand for repetition, which he acknowledged by giving, with even 
greater effect, the passionate lay ‘‘To Authea.” To Mr Santley was 
also assigned the last vocal item in the programme, viz., a quaint 
old English ballad, entitled ‘‘The Leather Bottel.” There was 
another cry of ‘‘encore,” and the great baritone good humouredly 
responded by singing the ‘‘ Vicar of Bray.” Mrs Osgood greatly 
increased the number of her Yorkshire admirers by the results of 
her first appearance in Sheffield. Her bright soprano voice told at 
once upon her audience. Bishop’s ‘‘ Should he upbraid,” was most 
delightfully rendered, and as much may justly be said of her 
delivery of ‘‘When the heart is young,” which latter led to an 
encore song being insisted upon. A special feature of interest was 
the same lady’s singing of a new song ‘‘ The Gipsy and the Bird,” 
from the pen of Sir Julius Benedict. My Henry Nicholson (who, 
by the way, took part in two or three instrumental pieces with 
marked success) played the flute obbligato with exquisite taste. Miss 
Ellen Orridge met with a flattering reception, several of her songs 
being encored. Mr Sidney Naylor was the accompanist, and, 
besides discharging the duties of that post with his accustomed skill, 
contributed a piano solo most effectively. 

York.—An Italian morning concert was given on the 25th ult., at 
the Royal Hotel. The artists were Mdlles C. and A. Badia, 
Signori Badia, Vergara, Urio, and Scuderi. The first-named 
gentleman presided at the pianoforte, and the last is a solo 
violinist. All the songs, duets, and quartets were Italian, except 
the duets, ‘‘ Ye banks and braes,” and ‘‘ Trust her not.” The pro- 
ene included pieces by Faure, Handel, Verdi, Mazzoni, Signori 

adia, and Scuderi. All the artists were much applauded, and the 
concert proved a complete success, 

aagpes 





ST GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 
Programme of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T. Best. 
TuurspAY EvENInG, Ocroser 4th:— 


Ad. Hesse. 
C’. Saint-Saéns. 
Beethoven. 


Fantasia, in C minor... _ 

Rhapsodie sur un Cantique Breton 

Allegretto from the Seventh Symphony... . 

Passacaglia, in C minor (Variations and Fugue on a Pedal 
Bass) ee ose igs ees 

Air, “ Prigioniera ho l’alma in pena” ... re 

Allegro Marziale, in D major (Six Concert Pieces for the 
Organ, No.2)... x a 





Bach. 
Handel, 


W. T. Best. 


SaturDAYy AFTERNOON, OctosEr 6th:— 

Handel. 
Beethoven. 

H. Smart. 

G. Merkel, 
Bach. 

C. M. Widor. | 


Overture, Samson sis os 

Procession March, Ruins of Athens 

Andante, in E minor Bes 

Introduction and Fugue, in G major sis 

Organ Preludes { “ O Lamme Gottes unschuldig ” ) 
on Chorales { “Liebster Jesu, wir sind hier” f 

Finale to the Fourth Organ Symphony ... 














Vrenna.—Mad. Pauline Lucca will arrive here at the end of the 
present month. In January, as already announced in these columns, 
she will visit Madrid, and give ten performances at the Teatro Real. 
She will then return to this capital, and remain till May. Though 
she has decided that her Spanish engagement shall be her last, she 
will, in fulfilment of an old promise, take part in a charitable per- 
formance, to be given in the Theater an der Wien. She will appear 
as Nandl in Das Versprechen hinter’m Heerd, and probably in a con- 
| written expressly for the occasion, and entitled Nandl in 

erin, 








GERTRUDE ELIZABETH MARA. 
Pictures from the Infe of the first German Operatic Singer. 
By W. Lackowrrz.* 


(Continued from page 649. ) 
VI. 

Though the maxim: “ Love is blind,” may not be universally 
true, it was a literal fact in the present instance. What has so 
often happened was repeated once more, proving that distin- 
guished women do not as a rule select their husbands from the 
ranks of eminent men. An interesting chapter for psychologists. 
The chosen one in the present instance, was Juan Baptist Mara, 
a violoncellist in Prince Heinrich’s private band, and known in 
all Berlin as a hairbrained dissipated fellow. But he was 
handsome, with taking manners and a pleasing person, and a 
favourite with the fair sex. It was upon him that Gertrude’s 
eye fell with more than simple satisfaction. It was he who 
succeeded in doing what she previously had never supposed 
possible ; in dispelling her antipathy for men generally, and love 
and marriage more particularly. How it came to this is—a 
mystery, for she was well acquainted with his reputation, and 
what she did not know officious tongues hastened to tell her, 
immediately it was perceived that she regarded the scapegrace 
with more than ordinary favour. This, however, only induced 
him to spread out all the sails of his amiability, for the goal in 
sight was, indeed, an attractive one, What were all his successes 
with other women compared to success with a Schmihling? Not 
that it had excited his vanity, or been considered a triumph to 
change the lady’s hatred for men into love; that was a matter 
of utter indifference to Herr Mara. As far as concerned Ger- 
trude Schmihling, love appeared to him a mere cold matter of 
calculation, which he went through immediately he perceived 
that the fair vocalist’s coldness for men was not proof against 
his blandishments. “In this instance,” he thought, “love alone 
leads to nothing, my friend! The lady must become your wife. 
Then the salary of three thousand thalers which she receives will 
be yours as well as hers, This salary, too, may be easily 
increased, if a person knows how to set about the business pro- 
perly, and you are just sucha man. If the King will not give 
more, and it is not likely he will, good: you will go somewhere 
else, or, perhaps, accept only starring engagements, for those 
bring in twice or three times as much as others, But you must 
set about it cunningly, very cunningly, Mara, my boy, so that 
the goldfish may not escape from your hook.” “And the interest- 
ing youth really did set about it so cunningly, that his efforts 
were crowned with complete success) Many persons were 
deeply hurt at this. Their envy was excited at the partiality 
evinced by such a woman for the dissipated fiddler. Many, 
however, sincerely commiserated her; what happiness could be 
in store for her, they asked, were she united to a thorough tippler 
and gambler. But Gertrude had fallen desperately in love with 
Mara, and, of course, wished to marry him. The King would 
not hear of such a thing, and this gave rise to an open conflict. 
“She may do what she likes with the worthless fellow, but she 
shall not marry him.” So ran the marginal note on the petition 
of the Directeur des Spectacles for the royal assent, while, as a 
matter of course, the request of the singer herself for permission 
to contract this marriage met with a blunt refusal. Unluckily, 
precisely at this time, Herr Mara was guilty of some offence 
against his master, Prince Heinrich, What was it? On this 
point the chronicle is silent. It may have been an act of gross 
neglect, or of insubordination; at any rate, the King heard of it, 
and eagerly seized so convenient an excuse for removing the 
object of her warmest aspirations from Gertrude’s sight; Herr 
Mara was marched off—to Spandau. Out of sight the gentleman 
was, but not out of mind, On the contrary, the step taken by 
the King was an open act of violence towards her, and the spirit 
of defiance within her was aroused by it in good earnest, for 
that Frederic esteemed her and had only her interest in 
view, when he resolved, under all circumstances, to prevent 
her union with Mara, was something she did not see, and 
everyone who tried to direct her attention to it met with a sorry 
reception. All resources were set in motion by her to obtain the 


* From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung, 
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deliverance of the beloved violoncellist, but in vain. In matters 
connected with Spandau, Frederic the Great understood no 
joking. At last Gertrude hit upon a plan of which she had not 
previously thought, but which was destined to realise all her 
hopes, including even the most ardent hope of all, her marriage 
with the beloved one. When she went to Berlin to fulfil the 
duties of prima donna at the Italian Opera, Count Zierotin enter- 
tained secret doubts as to whether the arrangement would be per- 
manent, for, however she might sing, the fact of a German’s being 
the prima donna at the Italian Opera was something entirely un- 
precedented. The Count deviated, therefore, from the course 
which he usually adopted in business, and which consisted in his 
engaging the singers for life, or subject to notice from the King, if 
any scruples were entertained about them in the first instance. 
There was no such apprehension in Gertrude’s case, it is true, but 
prudence suggested that, as she was a German, she should not be 
engaged for life, but simply for a certain time, after which her 
engagement might be renewed. It was precisely when Gertrude’s 
love-troubles had reached their highest pitch that her engagement 
expired. Thus Count Zierotin’s cleverness furnished a means of 
escape from all difficulties. His Majesty must set free the dissi- 
pated musician and give his consent for the marriage to be celebrated 
at once—or the lady would shake the dust from off her feet, and 
leave the King of Prussia in the lurch, without an Opera, just 
at the commencement of the Carneval. No Opera would be possible 
without a prima donna, and where was another to be procured ? 
The King raved, but the error could not be repaired. Gertrude 
Schmihling had, by virtue of her engagement, the right to leave 
Berlin, and the King possessed no means of preventing her. If, 
therefore, he really wished not to be left, during the nearly 
approaching season, without an Opera, he would have to put a 
good face on the matter, and yield. And this he did, though with 
gnashing of teeth. 

Juan Baptist Mara was released from Spandau, and Gertrude 
Schmahling obtained the King’s permission for her marriage 
with “the worthless fellow.” She thus entered the haven of 
matrimony, for which she had so ardently yearned, and was now 
Gertrude Mara. We do not intend writing a history of the 
union—one of the most miserable which can possibly be conceived. 
Mara combined in himself all a man’s negative virtues: he was— 
what everybody knew, but what the lady would not perceive 
—passionate and brutal, a drunkard, and a professional gambler. 
If she had perchance fancied that love, which so frequent works 
wonders, would cure him, she was thoroughly mistaken, because, 
in his eyes, marriage had been simply a good speculation. Im- 
mediately after the ceremony he dropped the mask of amiability. 
Why should he entertain any scruples on the subject? He hada 
wife who had saved considerable sums, To put these into circula- 
tion and set them rolling through his fingers was the object of his 
most zealous endeavours, which proved successful in a very short 
time. It was almost a regular thing for his young wife to have 
him secretly carried upstairs in the early hours of the morning, 
because, after a night of wild dissipation, he had begun his 
slumbers on the steps, whither he had been carried, dead drunk— 
and, of course, with empty pockets—by his profligate companions. 
Yet Gertrude loved the dissolute scoundrel, and endeavoured to 
conceal, as far as lay in her power, her wretchedness from the 
world. But how was this possible under the circumstances? 
Among those who heard of these goings-on was the King. He 
had foreseen them, but all his attempts to annul by peaceable 
means the unhappy union failed ; Gertrude, despite of everything, 
would not give up her husband. The most injurious result of the 
latter’s influence over her was her continued irritation against the 
King. Mara knew very well what Frederic thought of him, and 
Gertrude had frequent occasion to feel that her sovereign could 
not forgive the imprudent step she had taken. Even this excited 
her indignation, notwithstanding the juster views which, after 
dreadful scenes with her husband, she entertained probably in her 
inmost heart, and she lent an only too willing ear to Mara’s 
continual suggestions. In one respect he was not wrong. There 
was no question that in other operahouses Gertrude would be 
paid a higher salary, and that she could not fail to make a great 
deal more if she accepted starring engagements. Though very 
often offered such engagements, she was precluded from accepting 
them because she was bound to Berlin, Thus, for instance, she 
was guaranteed in London for three concerts the enormous sum 





of sixteen hundred thalers, with two hundred thalers travelling 
expenses. Consequently, she could not avoid agreeing with her 
husband when he gave vent to his bitter rancour at the fetters in 
which she languished at Berlin, for in so doing he simply uttered 
her own thoughts. But there was an additional circumstance 
which rendered her residence more hateful to her the longer she 
stopped where she was. Despite the great pains she took to hide 
her domestic misery from the eyes of the world, it inevitably 
obtained wider and wider publicity, At that period the theatre 
excited a local interest of which we can at present hardly form a 
notion. Nearly the whole gossip of the town turned upon it 
exclusively, in the absence of other topics which now-a-days are 
presented to us in every possible shape by newspapers unnumbered. 
At that period private as well as public conversation in family 
circles turned entirely on the theatre and the persons 
connected with it. The public naturally took the deepest 
interest in what happened at Mdme Mara’s house after 
she entered the holy state of matrimony, and their verdict thereon 
was universally unfavourable. Those acquainted with the position 
of matters judged the lady severely, and entirely adopted the side 
of the King. They could not pardon her the step she had taken 
in marrying such an utter scapegrace, and felt no pity for the 
domestic misery she had, by so doing, brought upon herself. 
People not so well acquainted with the truth, and who did not 
venture to think for themselves, agreed with this verdict, and thus 
a sentiment gradually grew up adverse to the once popular 
favourite. Gertrude Mara was doomed to the bitterest mortifica- 
tion a performer on the stage can suffer: she felt that the public 
were beginning to evince more and more a coldness for herself 
and her performances. Is it to be wondered at that the wish to 
escape from such a state of affairs increased every week? Of 
course, all idea of cancelling her engagement in due form was out 
of the question. So man and wife set about thinking earnestly of 
the ways and means by which they might get away from Berlin. 
They began in the usual manner. Both sent in a petition for 
leave to make a professional tour. ‘‘ He may go; Ske must stop,” 
ran the King’s laconic marginal note. 

Gertrude fell ill, seriously ill. When she was getting a little 
better, she petitioned the King to allow her to try the Bohemian 
waters for her complete restoration, and, of course, to permit her 
to make the journey in the company of her husband. Marginal 
note: “She may g He must stop.” Nothing, then, was gained 
by this move, and the lady had to get well in Berlin. Frederic 
was decidedly not wrong in fearing that, if his prima donna once 
left the frontier of his kingdom behind her, there was not much 
chance of his catching a glimpse of her again. On the contrary, 
he had good reasons for being on his guard, and for believing 
that the pair would obtain by cunning and secret means what was 
legally beyond their reach. The two soon felt convinced that all 
their actions were secretly watched, and that nothing could occur, 
either in their house or about them, without the King’s immediately 
hearing of it. At length the measure was filled to overflowing on 
the occasion of the visit which the Grand-Prince Paul of Russia 
paid in Berlin to the hero of the age, whom he so much admired. 
In such cases, a gala-opera occupies, even now, a prominent place 
among the festivities. Jomelli’s Armida was put up, and Herr 
Reichardt, the Capellmeister, received an order to alter suitably for 
Mad. Mara an introduced air which Graun had written for Mad. 
Astrua. The order was obeyed, but Armida Mara returned the 
air, accompanied by a letter, written, of course, by her husband, in 
which she plainly told the King that she could not sing such 
music, The King’s rage burst forth in all its fury, and a cabinet- 
order was even issued, which was calculated to prepare Mad. Mara 
for the worst. But the opportunity was too favourable for showing 
the King that he was not all-powerful, and Gertrude resolved to 
persist in her refusal. The day of the performance arrived, and 
Armida sent to say—she was ill. Berlin was petrified at this 
boldness, and everyone awaited, with the most intense eagerness, 
the upshot of the combat between the King and the Singer. 

( To be continued. ) 


Hampurcu.—The Bach Association will execute, during the 
winter, Kiel’s Christus and the Abbate Franz Liszt’s Heilige Hlisa- 
beth, besides giving performances of works by the great master after 
whom the Association is named. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE LEEDS FESTIVAL, 
No. 1. 

The Leeds Musical Festival of 1877 will be remembered especially 
for two things—the magnificent choral singing, and the production 
of a new oratorio by the greatest living English musician. In 
Joseph Professor G. A. Macfarren has enriched the art with a mas- 
terpiece. His John the Baptist, written for the Bristol Festival of 
1873, was fine, his Resurrection was still finer, his Joseph is finest of 
all. ‘he leading features in the programme of this Yorkshire 
gathering of art-lovers were dwelt upon last week, and it is only 
requisite now to add that the First Walpurgis Night of Mendelssohn, 
Handel’s magnificent Solomon, now fast attaining the popularity 
which should have attended it from the beginning (130 years ago), the 
glorious Magnificat of John Sebastian Bach, the Kequiem of Mozart, 
to eulogise which would be superfluous,and Beethoven’s Christus am 
iberg, known among us as the Mount of Olives, and generally ignored 
by musicians and cultivated amateurs under its Exeter Hall nickname 
ot Engedi, successfully went to establish the absolute supremacy of 
the Yorkshire musicians over any other combined body of vocalists 
whose business it is to deal with oratorios and other choral works 
belonging to the same sphere of art-production. By far the most 
difficult task assigned to our Yorkshire enthusiasts—for enthusiasts 
they are, in the fullest acceptation of the term—was Joseph, the 
oratorio composed by Professor Macfarren expressly for Leeds, and 
received with such unanimous acclamations of approval as only 
follow a legitimately won triumph. With the works previously 
mentioned they were more or less familiarised by incessant study 
under such admirable choral instructors as Mr Broughton and Mr 
Burton—we do not say precisely with a view to the Festival, but in 
their general practice all the year round, for their own delight, and, 
let it be added, their own moral and physical improvement. It is 
an agreeable topic upon which to dwell, that these Northern amateurs, 
men and women, give up so much of their time to Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, and Mendelssohn, that might otherwise be devoted to amuse- 
ments more frivolous than edifying. When, on the other hand, they 
are brought face to face with something wholly strange to them they 
seem, ‘‘like giants refreshed,” to beendowed with renewed vigour, and 
go at their task as though it were the first ever submitted to them. In 
1874, Professor Macfarren gave them enough to do with his John the 
Baptist, and this time the Cambridge Musical Professor taxed their 
persevering energy, intelligence, and ambition to excel, still more 
severely, and the complete success with which they passed through 
the ordeal is to their credit in proportion. The result was a genuine 
triumph. The oratorio of Joseph, and its performance, under the 
direction of Mr Walter Cecil Macfarren, its composer's brother (con- 
ductor-in-chief at our Royal Academy of Music), would alone mark 
the Leeds Festival of 1877 as one to be remembered, The per- 
formance was superb, from the overture to the final chorus; on 
no occasion do we remember more fixed attention paid to a 
new and important work; and since the production of 
Elijah at Birmingham, such an unqualified expression of 
approval from a vast audience as greeted the composer, when, almost 
as with a single shout, he was summoned back to the platform, is 
unprecedented. About the chorus sufficient has been said, and, 
indeed, it would be hard to say more. Equally painstaking and 
equally successful was the fine orchestra of Sir Michael Costa, who, 
though he did not conduct the performance of the oratorio, was 
observed as one of the most interested of those who listened. In his 
leading singers Professor Macfarren’ was more than usually happy. 
To name our own excellent artists, Edith Wynne, Patey, Edward 
Lloyd, and Santley, is equivalent to saying that in a new work by an 
English composer they all did their utmost. So, too, did the 
English bass who loves to be advertised as ‘“‘Signor Foli.” To the 
greatest stranger, however, the greatest honour is due; and to state 
that Emma Albani sang the very important music assigned to 
her with a perfection that must not merely have satisfied but 
surprised the composer, is the simple, unexaggerated truth. This 
alone would fairly entitle the Canadian songstress to be called 
**Queen of the Leeds Festival.” In conclusion, three pieces, a 
duet for soprano and contralto, a triumphal chorus, and a sestet, 
were encored and repeated—a worthy climax to a performance in all 
respects unique. With regard to the miscellaneous concerts, details 
are uncalled for. One feature, however, merits special record. The 
concert-overture, by the late Sir Sterndale Bennett, entitled Die 
Waldnymphe, was played at the last, under the direction (a fact to be 
noted) of Sir Michael Costa, who used his utmost means to obtain a 
thoroughly irreproachable performance, and succeeded to admiration. 
Remembering that Sterndale Bennett conducted the first Leeds 
Festival (1858), for which he composed his beautiful cantata, The 
May (Queen, this was all the more gratifying to admirers of the 
overture itself and the genius of our much-regretted countryman,— 
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MUSICAL LEGENDS. 

The fact that we know so little about the origin of music, and 
that the art has been at all times a joy to mankind, has led poets as 
well as superstitious and uncultivated nations to attribute its 
invention to divine powers. Both have honoured the gift. The 
one in his ignorant adoration, and the other in the lofty flights of their 
imagination, by attributing the origin of music to some supernatural 
being. That many of the gods of ancient Grecian Mythology were 
musicians, exquisite players, yes, even inventors of musical instru- 
ments, our young readers no doubt have heard. We do, therefore, 
not propose here to wander over this well-worn, yet ever interesting, 
path, but will confine ourselves to those legends and traditions which 
bear more specially upon the origin and divine nature of the art. 

Thus, we are told in early history, that Mercury, while walking 
near the Nile after an inundation, found many bodies of dead animals 
lying on the shore. Among these was that of a tortoise. The flesh 
had decayed, and there was nothing left but the cartilages, which 
were, through the influence of the sun, tightly strung. Mercury 
happened to strike it with his foot, when lo! it produced a sound, 
which was very pleasing to him. This incident suggested to him 
the idea of constructing a lyre, which he afterwards did, forming his 
instrument after the shape of the tortoise, and making his strings 
from the sinews of dead animals. This is probably the oldest record 
of the invention of music we find in Mythology. In the Bible, 
mention is made of the fact, that Jubal was the father of all such 
as handle the harp and organ (Gen. iv. 21). This is the first 
mention made of music in the Bible. It is a remarkable fact, how- 
ever, that in both cases, reference is had only to instrumental music. 
Doubtless, vocal music is much older than instrumental music. 
Whether or not we learn song from birds, as some would have us 
believe, is a speculation out of place here. 

Almost all nations that cultivated the art at once attributed the 
origin of music to some deity. More than that. Great power, yes, 
even miraculous power, has at various times been attributed to music 
and to musical instruments. ‘Thus, the Hindoos believed that the 
art of music sprang from Brahma. Ganharbas, the musician, came 
from India’s heaven. Nareda, the son of Brahma, was the inventor 
of the principal Hindoostan musical instrument. He was com- 
missioned to see to the spread of the divine art, and because of 
these functions he was highly honoured. Even the musical system 
of that people is ascribed to divine origin. They possess thirty-six 
tones, thirty of which came from Brahma, five came from the five 
heads of Schiva, and the last from his wife, Pavivate. Brahma 
himself is represented as beating a drum, and Vishnu as playing the 
flute. 

The Chinese also clothe the origin of music with divine legendary. 

About 2700 (before Christ), the Emperor, Koang-ty, gave orders 
to Ling-lun to devise a musical system. He retired to Si-jung, 
where he made experiments with bamboo reeds, which produced 
a similar sound to that of the river Hoang-ho. Of a sudden he 
heard the marvellous birds. Foung-hoang, the male of which gave 
him six tones, while the female gave him six others, only one of 
which, however, corresponded to the tone. Ling-lun had thus far 
discovered. He then constructed other reeds, and imitated the 
twelve tones of the miraculous bird. In connection with the in- 
vention of their instruments, they have many curious traditions, 
they being in part ascribed to the heavenly spirits, called Ki, or 
Quei. Again, others are ascribed to Tohi, the son of heaven. So 
great was the power of their ancient music, that Confucius, the 
great Chinese philosopher and teacher, is said to have once abstained 
trom food for three months, after hearing the music of his country. 

The Japanese tradition, which relates to the invention of music, 
is a simple, but pretty little story. The Sun goddess retired into a 
cave, in order to revenge herself upon a ferocious half-brother. 
There was darkness therefore on earth and anarchy. When the 
gods saw this they felt compassion for mankind, and, in order to 
draw the Sun goddess out of the cave, they invented music. The 
legend informs us that they were successful in their device. The 
Germans, as well as the Scandinavian nations, early ascribed the in- 
vention of music to their gods, while in many of the Maerchen and 
Sagen of European nations music performs a very important mis- 
sion, Wherever there is a charm to be performed, it is generally 
done by the aid of a musical instrument. 

A Koman Catholic legend somewhere tells us that angels camo 
from heaven in order to instruct worshippers how to sing the praises 
of the Virgin, while in another instance we are told that a boy was 
translated into heaven, where he received instruction, after which 
he returned to earth. A subject like the invention of music, of 
course, always was a fruitful theme to poets and writers. Thus we 
read that when Adam and Eve fell, and were driven out of Paradise, 
God took pity on their condition, and had a harp made out of wood 
from the tree of life, and the angels taught them how to use it, 89 
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that music might be a sweet consolation to them while living in 
this vale of tears. Hence it is said that music causes man to feel 
joy and sorrow alike, for it is both a sweet recollection of the joys 
of Paradise and a foretaste of the joys of Heaven. 

Paul Richter, the poet, says in one of his works: One day the 
arb genius of all who possess strong sensibility addressed 

upiter thus: ‘‘ Father divine ! bestow on thy poor human creatures 
a language more expressive than any they now possess ; for they 
have only words a how they suffer, how they enjoy, and 
how they love.” ‘Have I not given them tears?” replied the 
deity ; ‘‘tears of pleasure, of pain, and the softer ones that flow 
from the tender passion?” The genius answered : ‘‘O god of men! 
tears do not sufficiently speak the overflowings of the heart ; give, 
I thee supplicate, to man a language, that can more powerfully paint 
the languishing and impassioned wishes of a susceptible soul, the 
recollections so delightful of infancy, the soft dreams of youth, and 
the hopes of another life which mature age indulges, while con- 
templating the last rays of the sun as they sink in the ocean; give 
them, father of all! a new language of the heart.” At this moment 
the harmonies of the spheres announced to Jupiter the approach of 
the Muse of Song. To her the god immediately made a sign, and 
thus uttered his behests; ‘‘Descend to earth, 0 Muse, and teach 
mankind thy language.” And the Muse of Song descended to 
earth, taught us her accents, and from that time, the heart of man 
has been able to speak. Thomas Moore, in his Irish poems, gives 
in the following poem the origin of the harp, which is to the Irish 
the emblem of country and music :— 


“° Tis believed that this harp, which I wake now for thee, 
Was a Siren of old, who sang under the sea, 
And oftén, at eve, through the bright waters roved, 
To meet onthe green shore a youth whom she loved. 


‘* But she loved him in vain, for he left her to weep, 
And in tears all night her gold tresses to steep, 
Till heaven look’d with pity on true love so warm, 
And changed to this soft harp the sea-maiden’s form. 


‘Still her bosom rose fair—still her cheeks smiled the same, 
While her sea-beauties gracefully formed the light frame, 
And her hair, as let loose o’er her white arm it fell, 

Was changed to bright chords, uttering melody’s spell. 


‘* Hence it came that the soft harp so long hath been known 
To mingle love's language with sorrow’s sad tone, 
Till thon didst divide them, and teach the fond lay, 
To speak love when I’m near thee, and grief when away.” 


( To be continued. ) 
—v~— 


SIGNOR CAMPANELLA’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


The entire title of this work is Life in the Cloister, in the Papal 
Court and in Evile, but it is an arrant misnomer, inasmuch as we see 
next to nothing of the cloister, and still less of the Papal Court. 
What it is in reality is not even what we, in our perplexity, have 
called it, but a series of chapters containing Signor Campanella’s 
recollections, experiences, and reflections after he was obliged to fly 
from Italy, on the downfall of the brief, but glorious, Republic of 
V enice in 1848, Three years ago the author published My Life, and 
What I Learnt it in, We are not acquainted with this book, but we 
should imagine, from some extracts we have seen, that it bears a 
strong resemblance to the present volume. It is not easy, indeed it 
is almost impossible, to be critically severe with a writer who dis- 
plays such wonderful good humour, simplicity, and naiveté as Sig. 
Campanella, even where we cannot help feeling that he is childishly 
— or indulging in what seems like considerable exaggeration. 
We confess we have some difficulty in believing that the Governor 
of Malta, even though he was, as Sig. Campanella assures us, an 
Irishman, addressed a batch of Italian fugitives from Venice, who 
prayed him to permit them to remain in the island, thus: ‘No, I 
cannot, I ought not, and I will not, because you are nothing but 
brigands, assassins, and heretics.” Yet Sig. Campanella not only 
tells us that this was the language addressed to him and his friends 
by that exalted functionary and representative of Great Britain, but 
adds that he himself was personally objurgated in the following 
terms, ‘‘ And besides, you are nothing else but one possessed by the 
devil, and a detestable apostate.” 


“* Tt was with great effort,’ the author goes on to say, ‘that I kept down 
the anger which these words excited in me. But I succeeded. This very 
natural displeasure was overeome by the still more powerful longing desire I 
felt to be able to join the projected patriotic rising in Sicily. I, therefore, 
was able to answer him with perfect calmness, assuring him that we really 
were different men from such as he thought us. It was useless to reason 


» 


with a man of a similar temperament to his. 
a fitting prelude to that of Pio Nono, he not only strongly repeated his 
refusal, but when I ventured once again to urge our petition, he became 
extremely irritated. 








Firm in his non possumus, 


It was clear that the affair might end for us as a second 
San Bartholomew (sic) as he dismissed us, saying, fiercely, ‘Not another 


word ; for if you do not immediately depart, every one of you, I will have you 
all thrown into the sea. 


”? 


Our readers must judge for themselves if they think this an 
accurate account of what was likely to take place. If they accept 
it without challenge, they will probably be able to peruse the rest of 
the volume without incredulity. But if their faith in the strict 
accuracy of the writer is shaken by the above extract at page 16, 
they will meet with abundant matter to confirm their get The 
specialjury of the Irish ‘‘Government of Malta” was excited by the 
fact that Sig. Campanella was originally a priest, and unfrocked him- 
self ; and he represents this circumstance as having been the cause of 


much persecution and some curious offers. When he was starving 


in London, in a lodging in a street leading out of Golden Square, two 
riests came to him, deputed by Cardinal Wiseman, and offered 

im £300 a year as director of the choir of ‘San Giacomo ”—we 
confess we don’t know where ‘‘ San Giacomo” may be—if he would 
only repent and be a priest again. We may possibly be mistaken ; 
but we gravely doubt whether the English Roman Catholics of 
London bestow £300 a year, or £100 a year, on anybody for direct- 
ing achoir. Both the wish and the money must be wanting ; and 
though, no doubt, the desire to reclaim Sig. Campanella from the 
error of his ways might have been great even with Cardinal 
Wiseman, we are astonished to hear that he rated the value of the 
author’s conversion so highly. It is true that Sig. Campanella had 
been in the Pope’s Choir in his youth, and that, as he tells us, he 
had a tremendous “do,” and a magnificent ‘me.” Still, this 
£300 a year puzzles us. On another occasion, just as Sig. Campa- 
nella had obtained an engagement at Constantinople to sing at the 
opera, the priestly emissaries of Rome, he tells us, threatened him 
with assassination if he persisted in bringing dishonour on the 
Church by offering the spectacle of an ex-priest performing on the 
operatic stage. The same unhappy fate pursued him in his efforts to 
be heard in the opera in London, though this time it does not seem 
to have been the priests who occasioned his disappointment. Balfe 
had recommended him to Lumley, and we are led to suppose that 
his voice had made a profound impression on the impresario. But 
the latter finally told him that, as he was an ex-priest, he could not 
give him an engagement. It is certainly strange that Balfe, who, 
we believe, was a Roman Catholic, should have recommended him 
to Lumley, and that Lumley should have selected him on that 
ground, even in deference to the alleged prejudices of other singers, 
who, we should have imagined, were absolutely indifferent concerning 
such matters. 

Sig. Campanella tells us frequently that he had faced the risk of 
death without flinching at the hands of the Austrians ; and as it is 
clear that he is held in much esteem by Garibaldi, Aurelio Saffi, and 
others,we make no doubt his courage is as great as his patriotism. 
But so remarkable is his naiveté that he contrives to make himself 
appear a rather timorous sort of person whenever real danger 
presents itself. On his road from Corinth to Athens he found him- 
self in the presence of brigands. Here is his account of his 
behaviour and feelings on the occasion :— 


“In this infernal position, I felt that the best way would be to give up all 
I had, in the hope thus to escape from an ignominious death. I had already 
many times braved death for my country in face of the Austrians, but I 
confess it was much worse to meet it here in this miserable way, for no object, 
at the hand of assassins ! 

“ Therefore I took my watch and chain and ring, and all the money I had, 
and gave to these men, in the hope that they would then spare my life. I 
did this without looking up, so that I could not see how many there were of 
them around me, but from the number of hands and from the sound of many 
voices in low but excited conversation, it seemed at least as if there must be 
some eight or ten of them. The most terrible part of it, however, was that 
they did not give the least sign of any intention to set me free. The minutes 
seemed ages to me whilst they kept on speaking amongst themselves, and, as 
I thought, were considering whether or not to kill me. I felt myself com- 
pletely lost, and expected every minute to fall a victim to their cowardice 
and fury. The thought of my beloved mother, so far from me, whom I now 
should never see again, greatly increased the anguish I felt in those terrible 
moments. 

The rest of his experience with the brigands is surprising, but 
amusing ; and we are bound to say that there is something in Sig. 
Campanella’s way of telling things which leads the reader on. 
Perhaps it is his odd style, which, though remarkably good for a 
foreigner, is well studded with. droll phrases. But we think it is 
mainly his excessive naiveté of which we have spoken, which makes 
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his pages fairly pleasantreading, and ends by putting author and reader 
on pleasant terms with each other. Sig. Campanella is so good- 
humoured, so amiable, in a word so thoroughly human, that we 
enjoy what he tells us, though the way in which he 
tells it may be the most absurd imaginable. His account of the 
arrival of Byron in Greece, as taken down from local accounts, is 
the drollest thing we ever read. We only wish Byron was alive to 
read it. He would have laughed consumedly. ‘‘ Becoming soldier, 
drawing the sword, upon landing, he prostrated himself and 
reverently kissed the soil of Greece. ‘Oh! land of heroes,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘I left thee a slave, I find thee free! Health to thee, 
beautiful and redeemed one ! I bring a heart devoted to thy service. 
Receive, and make me worthy to be thy son!’” Fancy the author 
of Don Juan making, to use a colloquial phrase, such a confounded 
fool of himself. And there are three pages, picturing the English 
gentleman and man of strong common sense, and possessed with an 
exceeding horror of the ludicrous, as conducting himself in this stage 
fashion. The only words attributed to Byron that we can believe 
him to have used were: ‘‘No! by God! this butchery shall not be 
carried on before my eyes.” But the whole of Sig. Campanella’s 
book is written on the supposition that people gush from morning to 
night. We have no doubt his own gushing is perfectly sincere ; for 
an Italian thinks, no more of saying, ‘‘I cried bitterly,” than he 
does of saying, ‘‘I’m afraid.” The part relating to “‘ cloister life” 
is meagre and unimportant ; and the account of Garibaldi’s visit to 
the author in London, where he had married and settled, and was 
teaching young ladies to sing, though full of honest enthusiasm, 
will provoke many a smile. Perhaps the most interesting portion of 
the volume is the description of how he was saved from destitution, 
and placed upon the road to comparative fortune by a philanthropic 
English lady. Sig. Campanella’s gratitude to all who assisted him 
is boundless ; and he leaves us with a high estimate of the goodness 
of his heart, if with strong doubts as to the soundness of his judg- 
ment.—Observer. 


—_—o—— 


WAIFS. 


The Liceo, Barcelona, will re-open with L’ Africaine. 

A Politeama, for day and evening performances, is to be built at 
Leghorn. 

Fears are entertained of a strike of the journeymen instrument 
makers im Vienna. 

Malle Sangalli re-appeared at the Grand Opera, Paris, on the 26th 
September, in the ballet of Sylvia. 

Mdlle Emma Wizjak has left for the Teatro Tacon, Havannah, 
where she is engaged as prima donna. 

Herr Johann Strauss contemplates a tour with his celebrated 
orchestra through England and France. 

Mr J. Rosenthal, the well-known and accomplished violinist, has 
returned to town from his provincial tour. 

M. Alexandre Dumas has received more than fifty-five thousand 
francs for a hundred performances of his Demi-Monde. 

M. Melchissédec, the French barytone, engaged to appear in 
Amleto next season at the San Carlo, Naples, is said to be very ill. 

For the first time these ten years, the name of Mad. Adelina 
—_ will be absent from the bills of the Italian Opera, St Peters- 

urgh. 

The appointment of M. Ed. Colonne as Director of the Grand 
Paris Exhibition Concerts has been ratified by a ministerial 
decree. 

The Paris Concerts Populaires, under the direction of M. J. 
Pasdeloup, will re-commence on the 2lst inst., at the Cirque 
Whiver. 

The forthcoming novelties at the ThéAtre-Lyrique include a ballet, 
Le Capitaine Olga, in which Mdlle Théodore will sustain the princi- 
pal part. 

At the beginning of next year, Kroll’s Theatre, Berlin, will be 
opened for Italian opera under the management of Sig. Cesare 
Trevisan. 

M. Halanzier is said to have decided on giving five performances 
a week at the Grand Opera, during the Paris International 
Exhibition. 

_Herr Jauner intends visiting Trieste to witness a performance of 
Sig. Boito’s Mejistofele, with a view to producing it at the Imperial 
Opera, Vienna. 

A one-act trifle, Le Chariot, words by MM. Alphonse Daudet and 
Paul Aréne, music by M. Emil Passard, is in rehearsal at the Paris 
Opéra-Comique, 





M. Albert Sowinski, the Nestor of pianists-composers, has frac- 
tured his left arm through a fall on a railway. It is feared he will 
never play again. 

A new opera, Zilia, words by Sig. Solera, music by Sig, Gaspard 
Villate, will be produced at the Théatre-Italien, Paris, towards the 
latter part of November. : 

A French statistical paper says that, during the year 1876, there 
were one hundred and twenty duels in which artists connected with 
the stage were concerned. : 

Professor Joseph Rheinberger has been appointed Court Chapel- 
master by the King of Bavaria, and entrusted with the direction of 
the Court church-services at Munich. 

Herr Lauterbach has returned to Dresden. He can walk a little, 
and hopes are entertained that he will be sufficiently recovered in 
another month to resume his professional duties. 

M. Massenet has returned to Paris from Milan. He will pay 
another visit to Italy in the winter, to superintend the production 
of his opera, Le Roi de Lahore, at the Teatro Regio, Turin, 

Mad. Pappenheim, Messrs Charles R. Adams, M. W. Whitney, 
and W. H.'Fessenden, are engaged to sing on the 28th inst., in 
Elijah, at the Tabernacle, Boston, U.S., under the patronage of the 
local Handel and Haydn Society. 

Sig. Tamberlik left Paris for Madrid on the 26th ult., but will 
have returned to the French capital by the 25th of the 2 rye month, 
to take part in the rehearsals of Poliuto, at the ThéAtre-Italien, 
which is to re-open on the 3rd November. 

At the last concours of the Imperial Conservatory at Vienna, the 
first prize for composition was awarded to the youth Alfred Strossi, 
son of the celebrated prima donna, Catherina Golberg-Strossi, and 
nephew of the esteemed maestro in London, J. T. Goldberg. 

If ridicule always kills, M. Eugéne Gautier’s new opera, La Clef 
d’or, at the Thédtre-Lyrique, is doomed. As the public left the 
theatre after the first performance, some one remarked, ‘‘ Comment ! 
La Clef d’or ? Le public dort.” The joke has spread like wild-fire. 

The celebrated engraver of medals, J. F. A. Bovy, father of the 

ianist, Ch. Bovy, who adopted the professional name of Lysberg, 

as just followed his son to the grave after the lapse of four years. 
Among his best-known medallion-portraits are those of Liszt, 
Chopin, Paganini, Goethe, and Napoleon I. He died, aged 83, in 
Geneva, his native town. 

A noted English surgeon, we are informed, says that the reason 
women cannot throw missiles as accurately as men is because their 
shoulder-blades are set too far forward. Hereupon the editor of 
the Boston Courier remarks, that the explanation affords no satisfac- 
tion whatever to the man whose wife can score a bull’s eye at ten 
yards on his head with a skillet, twice out of three, and carom on 
his nose with a teacup across the table every time. 

Banspury Mecuanics’ InstiruTe.—In moving the adoption of the 
secretary’s report at the annual meeting of the above Institute, Mr 
James Stockton, solicitor, made a few very sensible remarks regarding 
music. He said that, in his opinion, it was an extremely important 
thing that music of a high class character should be brought to them, 
and the Institute brought it to them in a form and on terms which 
would, in all probability, be otherwise impossible. He thought 
that the taste for good music should be encouraged in opposition to 
the concert hall style, and the style of the young gentlemen with 
white waistcoats and dark faces. In introducing high class music to 
the public, the Institute was doing a very creditable and a very 
important thing. 


Culminating, aimless 
Poesy of motion ; 
Sensuous, ecstatic, 
Fanciful emotion. 
Wondrous muse, I feel, 
Around, below, above, 

I am part of a wider life, 
Whose motive soul is Love. 


Daylight slowly dieth 

O’er the mystic mountains; 
Through the silent forest 

Sing the brooks and fountains, 
Witchingly, and glisten, 
Smiled on by the tender 
Moon, their mother, mutely, 
In the dusky splendour, 


Spiritual is the 

Dewy glade they're dancing 

On, and spiritual 

Violins entrancing. 

Darling dryad I see in 

Musing expectation ; 

Fail I from fearful feeling— 

Hope, doubt, adoration ! Of her maiden splendour, 

* Copyright. Polkaw, 
[Some lines in this are difficult to scan.—D. P.] 





Sun is sadly rising 

O’er the mystic mountains; 
Through the silent forest 

Wail the brooks and fountains, 
As we part, and glisten, 
Lighted by the tender 

Halo round the presence 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND ete mgt OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
rice 12s, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from comven- 
tional —_ the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
is his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of veonl fnstruction.” ’— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exeroises, as taught by FRANK MokI, are invaluable both 
to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Curci. Price és. London: Duncan Davisen & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 


a THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music 8ize, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & Pog (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and opening How the aan, and removing affections of 


R STOLBERG’S \V O1CE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practica] Médicine(Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santiey, &c. Sold in 
boxes, 1s. 1}d. and 2s, 94., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies, 























NEW FLUTE MUSIC. 


IMEMBRANZE D’AMORE. Morceau pour Flute. 
Avec accompagnement de Piano. Composé par F, J. Amor. Price 3s. 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


[! , TROVATORE. 
& 0. Composed by FRANZ ROSENFELD. 





A brilliant Fantasia for the Pianoforte. 
Priee 4s. London: Duncan Davison 
, 244, Regent Street, W 





. : Just Published. 
BE TRUE AS I AM TRUE, (“THE FORGET-ME- 
NOT.”) Sung by Mdme Liebhart and Mdme Louise Gage. The Music by 
= LIE - -BRECHT. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 
reet, 


Just Published. 
DEDICATED TO 81k ROBERT STEWART, Mus. Doc. 
ATHER YE ROSEBUDS. Song. Words by Herrick. 
Music by ELENA Norton. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. Where may be obtained, composed by ELENA Norron, 
“IN A VALLEY FAR AWAY” (‘MAURYA VAWN ASTHORE ”), 4s. 


Just Published. 
\HERE SAT ON THE LINDEN TREE. Song. 
Words by DiermarR von Astr. The Music by W. F. BANKS, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





The 
Price 3s. 





Just Published. 
MEMoRY. Song. The Words by R. Harr, Esq. The 
Music by W. F. Banks. Price3s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 


ITALIAN SONGS BY G. MURATORI. 


one di F. a 
(Metas' 


““PERCHE SOGNAR MIA BELLA” 
“TUTTO E TORMENTO” pom Ban 
“IL MESSAGIO DEI SOSPIRI” . ’ (Vv. Mein) 

“ TERZETTO,” per Soprano, Contralto, e Tenori. 
“OH DEI, CHE DOLCE IN CANTO” ... (Parolé di Metastasio) 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


FRANCESCO BERGER’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


“LA BONNE BOUCHE,” Valse de Concert 
‘““‘UNSPOKEN THOUGHTS” ... 
“LETOILE DE MA VIE” 
“CONSOLATION” ... 
““A SLUMBER SONG” 
“TROISIEME TARANTELLE” os 
London: Duncan pee 1son & Co, 244, manet Street, W. 


THREE DUETS. 


FOR SOPRANO AND CONTRALTO. 
The Poetry by SAMUEL ROGERS. 


THE Music By M. W. BALFE. 


No. : “TWILIGHT’S SOFT DEWS” ee . 
» 2. “THE BEAUTEOUS MAID”. eee eve * 
» 3. OH! SHE WAS GOOD AS SHE WAS FAIR” coe wee 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, REGENT STREET, W. 


TRANSCRIPTIONS OF FAVOURITE SCOTCH AIRS. 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By EMILE BERGER. 
“FLORA _MACDONALD’S LAMENT" and “ KENMURE'S on AND 
« HUNTINGTOW ER” ... ee oak. saund Tea ee ae 
“THOU BONNIE WOOD O’ CRAIGIE LEA”... 0. eee 


“THE FLOWERS OF THE FOREST” : —” wt “ee 
“THERE'S NAE LUCK ABOUT THE HOUSE” 


London: Duncan Davison & Cos, 244, Regent Street, w. 

















NEW EDITIONS. 
SONGS BY J. W. DAVISON. 


‘““SWEET VILLAGE BELLS” 
2. “THE LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS” ice 
. “I HAVE WEPT MINE EYES TEARLESS” ... 


The Words by the late DESMOND RY AN. 


VOCAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHELLEY. 


.1. “SWIFTER FAR THAN SUMMER'S FLIGHT” 
. “ROUGH WIND THAT MOANEST LOUD” 
. “FALSE FRIEND, WILT THOU SMILE OR W EEP?” 
. “I FEAR THY KISSES, GENTLE MAIDEN” 


The Music by Jd. W. DAVISON. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


WILFORD MORGAN’S POPULAR SONGS. 


“MY SWEETHEART W HEN PT oe oa 
“SWEET EVENING AIR.” Sung by Mr. E. Lioyp 
“HER I LOVE.” Sung by Mr. WILFORD MORGAN _ ... 

“LITTLE BIRDIE SING TO ME.” Sung by Miss Eprrx WYNNE.. aa 
* COULD I BUT CALL — MINE.” Sung by Mr. WILFoRD Mongay.. 
“BY THE SEA.” Sung by MdmeTREBELLI_. a we . 

“I WOULD BE A BO GAIN. ” gun, awl Rhos Fout 
“ENGLAND'S RAMPART.” Sung 7 r Lewis THoMaAS 
« A MOTHER'S LOVE”. : 
“TELL ME, AM I FAIR?” 
London: Duncan Davison (& Co., 244, “Regent Street, Ww. 


) OMENTS HEUREUX. Etude pour le Violon (sans 

Accompaniment) ou Piano seul, Composée, et dédiée @ son Maitre, Mons 
ProsPER SAINTON, par F. J. AMOR (de Salisbury, en Angleterre). Price 4s. 
London: D Du: NCAN Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, Ww. 


md. 








QWEET VILLAGE BELLS. Poetry by the late Dzsoxp 
Ryan. Sung by Mdme Christine Nilsson at her Concert in St James’s Hall. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 


The music by J. W. Davison. Price 4s. 


244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 


URE RAY OF - LIGHT. Trio for two Sopranos and 
Tenor. The poetry by Moore. The Music by Henry Baker, Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 
A NUIT SUR LE LAC. (“INTORNO AL LAGO.”) 
Souvenir d’Enghien. Paroles de D. TAG@LIAFICO. a de L. Banta. 
rice 4s, London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 8 








Poetry by the late Desmonp 


Sung by Mdme Zaré Thalberg at the 
Price 4s. London:, Duncan 


WEET VILLAGE BELLIS. 
Ryan. Music by J. W. Davison. 
Floral Hall Concerts (Royal Italian Opera). 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
WEET VILLAGE BELLS. 
Ryan. Music by J. W. Davison. 
Monday Popular Concerts, Price 4s, 
244, Regent Street, W, 





Poetry by the late Desmonp 
Sung by Mdlle Sophie Léwe at the 
London; Duncan Davison & Co,, 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 
“CLEARANCE SALE.” 


Ae-building of Show Rooms, 


Nos. 49 & 50, NEW BOND STREET. 





\ ESSRS CHAPPELL & CO. beg to announce that 

they have commenced Re-building the whole of the 
above premises; and, owing to temporary diminution of 
space, now offer their immense Stock of New and Second- 
hand Pianofortes, Organs, Harmoniums, Alexandre Organs, 
American Organs, and Pipe Organs, at greatly reduced prices 


for Cash. 





ALEXANDRE ORGAN HARMONIUM, from 3 to 120 
Guineas. 

AMERICAN ORGANS, from 12 to 125 Guineas. 

ALEXANDRE ORGANS, from 15 to 200 Guineas. 

PIANINOS, from 20 Guineas. 

COTTAGE PIANOS, from 27 Guineas. 

OBLIQUES, from 50 Guineas. 

GRANDS, from 75 Guineas. 


from 50 Guineas. 


A Liberal Discount for Cash. 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE AND 
PURCHASE, 


HARMONIUMS From £1 5s. per Quarter, 
PIANINOS .. ™ ee s 62a - 
COTTAGE PIANOS .. £2 14s, 

OBLIQUES £5 Os. 

GRANDS £7 10s. 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE BY POST. 





CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND ST. 





'*The Ancient Mariner. 
PIPE ORGANS, for Chancel, Church, or Drawing-room, | 





HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


BEG TO CALL THE ATTENTION OF 


Conductors of Choral Societies 


TO THE FOLLOWING LIST OF 


CHORAL WORKS FOR CLASSES. 


FOR MIXED VOICES. 
CANTATAS. 


Yule-Tyde. J. Morcan Bentiey. 
In Paper Covers, 4s.; In Cloth, 5s. 


*Maid of Gascony. J. Harr Gorpon. 
In Paper Covers, 5s, Net. 
*Paradise and the Peri. Joun Francis 


BARNETT. 
In Paper Covers, 6s.; In Cloth, 8s. 


*The Lord of Burleigh. F. Scurra. 
In Paper Covers, 6s. ; In Cloth, 8s. 


*Fair Rosamond. Josepu L. Rorcke. 
In Paper Covers, 5s. ; In Cloth, 7s. 
The Good Shepherd. Sacrep Cantata, 
By Joun Francois BARNETT. 
In Paper Covers, 5s.; In Cloth, 7s.; Chorus Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


John Gilpin. Tomas ANDERTON. 
In Paper Covers, 5s. Net. Chorus Parts, 2s, each. 


JOHN FRANCIS 





BARNETT. 
In Paper Covers, 6s.; In Cloth, 8s. 
*A Pastoral. Tue Hon. Seymour J. G. 


EGERTON, 
Complete, 21s, 


*The Legend of St. Cecilia. 
BENEDICT. 
In Paper Covers, 6s.; In Cloth, 8s. 


* Chorus Parts can be had of the entire Work, each 3s. 
Orchestral Parts to these Cantatas may be hired. 


Sir JuLius 





ANTHEMS. 
IN THAT DAY. New Edition. Price ls. net. 


I BEHELD, AND LO. Price ls. net, 
Smr GrorGce E.vey. 





LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 9, CONDUIT STREET, 


REGENT STREET. 


Wholesale Warehouse—10 & 11, LirrLE MARLBOROUGH 
Street, Recent Street, W. 
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